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r  INTRODUCTION. 

COD  sjtccks  so7nc times  to  a  ficejile  bij  terrible 
things;  , 

THESE  few  years  have  given  sad  instance* 
hertof  in  ENGLAvm  especially    the  two    last 
in  our  city  of  London. 

The  voice  of  the   Lord  hath  been  in  the  city,  hath 
been  loud  and  full  of  terror  ;  the  Lord  hath   come 
forth  against  us  with  armed  vengeance.     Frowns 
hath   been  in  his  brow  ;  death  and  desolation    in 
his  looks  :   thunder  hath  been  in  his  voice  ;  flames 
of  fire  in  his  hand.   Hah.   3.    5.      The  pcU'dence 
ha' ti  gone  bt fore  him,  and   burning  ccals  at  his 
Jeer.     Psal.    13.     lo,  14.     He   hath   sent  forth 
his  arrows  which  have  scattered  ws,  and  shot  forth 
his    lightnings    which    have  discomfited  us  ;  the 
Lord  hath  thundered   in    the  hcavem,   and  the 
highest  gave  his  voice,  hailstones  and  ctals  of  fire. 
Isa.  39.  G.      The  Lord  hath  visited  us  with  afrrm 
and  temficst,  and  great  none,  ye  he   hath    caused 
his  glorious  voice  to  be  heard.  Isa.   30.  30.  And 
'he    lightning  down     his   arm     with  the 
r  ;  and  with  the  flame  of  de- 
lving fire,   wii/i  scattering   t< ■:mflest,  and  hail- 
es  ;    Then  the  furrows  of  the  earth  were  seen, 
and.  the  J  of  the  ci'y  wjrc  discovered  ; 

the  earth  also  shook  became   he  was    wroth   and 
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the  inhabitants  of  London  trembled,  became  qf 
hts fierce  anger.  Psal.  18.  45  8c  7.  5.  then  the 
S7iares  of  death  compassed  us.  and  the  fears  of  hell 
got  hold  on  us,  and  our  hearts  were  moved  within 
us.  Isa.  7.  2.  as  trees  when  they  are  moved  by 
the  wind.  Dreadful  have  God's  late  judgements 
been  in  London;  the  noise  of  which  hath  gone 
forth)  no!  only  throughout  the  land,  but  also  untqi 
the  outermost  parts  of  the  World, 
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HERE  I  might  speak  of  the  judgement  ex- 
ecuted, August  24th.  1662.  when  so  ma- 
ny ministers  were  put  out  of  their  places,  and 
the  judgement  executed,  March  24th,  1665, 
when  so  many  ministers  were  banished  five 
miles  from  corporations,  the  former  by  way  of 
introduction  to  the  plague,  which  sometime  af- 
ter dt  1  spread  in  the  land,  but  chiefly  raged  in 
the  city  ;  the  latter  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  fire,  which  quickly  after  did  burn  down, 
London,  the  greatest  corporation  in  England. 
These  judgements  having  ^een  so  lately  and 
general  in  the  land,  and  I  presume,  so  general- 
ly known,  with  all  their  circumstances  ;  that 
it  would  be  needless  to  give  here  a  narration  of 
them.  But  this  I  must  say,  I  could  wish  they 
were  as  generally  believed  to  be  judgements, 
and  accordingly  laid  to  heart  ;  for  I  fear  that 
the  great  insensibility,  which  people  have  been 
under  of  these  judgements,  because  they  hare 
not  reached  the  flesh  ;  and  their  sottish  incon- 
sicleralion  of  God's  dreadful  displeasure  herein, 
hath  provoked  the  Lord  to  send  such  judge- 
ments as  have  come  nearer  to  sense  ;  that  they 
might  perceive  God  was  angry  indeed  before, 
and  h  :L  his  greater  displeasure  in  the  former, 
htbe  known  by  his  more  sensible  displeas- 
ure in  the  latter. 

Let  London  seriously  consider  whether  he*f 
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gospel  privileges  were  not  her  best  defence  a- 
gainst  temporal  calamities  ;  and  whether  sincu 
her  slighting,  abuse  and  forfeiture,  and  God's, 
seizure  and  stripping  her  so  of  these,  she  hath 
not  been  laid  naked  to  those  heavy  strokes  of 
extraordinary  judgements  which  she  hath  late- 
ly received. 

London  had  the  gospel  ordinances,  powerful, 
pure,  plentiful,  ministers  excellently  qualified, 
and  rarely  furnished  with  rninestenal  abilities  ; 
London  had  as  many  burning  and  shining 
lights  as  any  one  such  spot  of  ground  under  the 
cope  of  heaven. 

Not  to  speak  of  their  abilities  for  preaching 
and  defence  of  the  truth,  such  gifts  of  prayer 
London  ministers  had,  which  were  no  small  de- 
fence to  the  city,  as  I  believe  no  city  in  the 
world  could  parrallel. 

O  what  Prayers  have  there  formerly  been  in 
London  pulpits,  especially  on  days  of  solemn 
humiliation  !  how  have  the  spirits  of  ministers 
been  carried  forth  sometime  in  prayer  for  sev- 
eral hours  together,  (without  tautologies  and 
vain  repetitions)  in  such  variety  of  affectionate 
enlargements,  and  with  such  raisedness  and 
transports  of  spirit  1  as  if  they  had  been  just 
leaving  the  body,  and  going  to  live  and  abide 
with  God,  and  would  converse  no  more  with 
men  or  worldly  things. 

In  their  confessions  of  sin,    how  have    they 
raked  into  the  dunghill  of  a  rotten  heart,  and 
A2 
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laid  abrod  its  inward  nlthiness  ?  how  have  they 
traced  the  footsteps  of  its  deceitfulness,  through 
ir.e  maze  and  wilderness  of  its  many  windings 
:.\d  turnis  s  ?  how  have  they  pierced  into  the 
very  bowels  of  sin,  and  ript  it  up  as  it  were  to 
the  back  bone,  bringing  forth  its  very  entrails 
to  open  view  ?  How  have  they  anatomized  as 
it  were  the  body  of  death  in  all  the  p;uts  and 
members  of  it,  discovering  withal  the  several 
diseases  of  every  part,  with  their  cause  and 
•ner  of  working  ?  and  all  this  in  such  pa- 
thetical,  cutting  expressions,  accompanied  with 
such  brokenness  and  bleeding  of  heart  as  no 
form  can  imitate  or  effect. 

In  their  supplications  for  the  pardon  of  sin, 
for  spiritual  and  heavenly  riches,  O  with  what 
feeling  and  fervour  did  they  express  them- 
selves I  O  with  what  faith  and  importunity  did 
they  wrestle  and  plead  at  the  throne  of  grace 
for  such  1'ivors  beyond  the  importunity  of  poor 
sinners  through  the  gates,  or  poor  beggars  at 
!oors,  when  they  are  most  earnest  for  re- 
Jiff  ?  yea  how  did  they  besiege  God,  as  it  were 
and  secra  as  if  they  would  scale  the  walls  of 
heaven  itself,  and  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
with  violence  and  force  ?  how  have  they  even 
ied  in  upon  God  with  the  d:,nt  of  argument 
and  laid  hold  on  Idm  with  the  hand  of  faith,  re- 
solving not  to  let  him  go  without 'a  hies1- 

In  their  supplications  for  the  church  and  land 
ihey  have  behaved  themselves  as  if  the} 
p<  x  ace  concernments.     But  how  did  they  b»ar 
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London  upon  their  hearts  when  they  came  to 
the  throne  of  grace  ?  What  yearning  bowels 
had  they  towards  and  for  the  city  ?  how  many 
tears  have  they  shed  in  bewailing  her  sins  ? 
How  have  they  stood  in  the  breach,  when  the 
Lord  hath  been  coming  forth  against  this  place. 
How  have  they  held  his  arm  when  it  hath  been 
lifted  up  to  strike  ?  how  have  they  stood  weep- 
ing- between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  crying,  Sfiare 
thy  people  O  Lord,  and  do  not  destroy  London  I 
and  man?  times  have  they  prevailed  to  appease 
God's  wrath,  and  turn  away  his  fierce  anger 
which  hath  been  kindled  against  us. 

Gospel  ordinances  and  Gospel  ministers  wei* 
the  safeguard  of  London,  the  glory  and  defence. 
But  when  the  ordinances  were  slighted,  and 
the  ministers  were  mocked  and  misused  by 
some  who  call  of  the  most,  and  London  did  not 
yield  the  fruit  which  God  looked  for  under  such 
dressing  ;  God  is  provoked  not  only  to  call  for 
some  of  his  messengers  home  to  himself,  but 
also  to  suffer  the  rest,  who  were  more  consci- 
entious, to  be  thrust  into  corners. 

This,  this  did  presage  London's  near  ap- 
proaching ruin  and  desolation,  though  few  did 
believe  it,  and  were  insensible  of  God's  wrath 
in  this  judgement,  therefore  their  danger  was 
the  greater  of  the  other  judgements  which 
have  come  upon  them  :  when  so  many  stakes 
were  plucked  out,  no  wonder  if  the  hedge  be 
broken  ;  when  so  many  pilars  were  removed, 
bo  wonder  if  the  building  tumble  to  the  ground. 
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But  I  proceed  to  give  a  narration  of  the  latter, 
judgements  of  Plague  and  Fire. 


Of  the  PLAGUE. 

THE  Plague  so  great,  so  lately,  should  no^ 
be  forgotten  ;  yet  lest  the  fire,  more  late-. 
ly  and  proportionably  more  great,  and  the  a- 
mazing  fears  which  since  have  risen  within  ua 
should  shuttle  former  thoughts  out  of  our 
minds,  and  rase  out  the  impressions  which  by 
the  Plague  we  had,  and  should  labor  to  retain 
to  our  dying  hour;  therefore  I  shall  give  a 
brief  narration  of  this  sad  judgement,  and* 
some  observations  of  mine  own  ;  (who  was  here 
in  the  city  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it) 
both  to  keep  alive  in  myself  and  others,  the 
memory  of  the  judgement ;  that  we  may  be 
the  better  prepared  for  compliance  with  God's- 
design  in  sending  the  plague  amongst  us. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1665,  that 
the  plague  began  in  our  city  of  London,  after 
we  were  warned  by  the  great  Plague  in  Hol- 
land in  the  year  1664,  and  the  beginning  of  it 
in  some  parts  of  our  land  the  same  year  ;  not 
to  speak  any  thing,  whether  there  was  any  sig- 
nifications and  influence  in  the  Blazing  Star 
not  long  before,  that  appeared  in  the  view  of 
London,  and  struck  some  amazement  upon  the 
spirits  of  many  ;  It  was  in  the  month  of  May 
that  the  plague  was  first  taken  notice  of;  our 
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bill  of  mortality  did  let  us  know  of  but  three 
which  died  of  the  disease  in  the  whole  year  be- 
fore ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  May  the  bill  tells 
us  of  nine,  which  fell  by  the  plague  just  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  the  other,  eight  in  the  sub- 
urbs. This  was  the  first  arrow  of  warning 
that  was  shot  from  heaven  amongst  us,  and 
Fear  quickly  begins  to  creep  upon  people|s 
hearts  ;  great  thoughts  and  discourse  there  is 
in  town  about  the  Plague,  and  they  cast  in  their 
minds  whether  they  should  go  if  the  Plague 
should  increase.  Yet  when  the  next  week's  bill 
signifieth  to  them  the  disease  from  nine  to 
three,  their  minds  are  something  appeased ; 
discourse  on  that  subject  cools  ;  fears  are 
husht,  and  hopes  take  place,  that  the  black 
cloud  did  but  threaten,  and  give  a  few  drops 
but  the  wind  drive  it  away.  Eut  when  in  the 
next  bill  the  number  of  the  dead  by  the  Plague 
is  amounted  from  three  to  fourteen,  and  in  the 
next  to  seventeen,  and  in  the  next  to  forty- 
three,  and  the  disease  begins  so  much  to  in- 
crease and  disperse — Now  secure  sinners  be- 
gin to  be  startled,  and  those  who  would  have 
slpet  quietly  still  in  their  nests,  are  unwillingly 
awakened.  Now  a  great  consternation  seizeth 
upon  most  persons,  and  fearful  bodings  of  a 
desolating  judgement.  Now  guilty  sinners 
begin  to  look  about  them,  and  think  with  them/ 
selves  into  what  corner  of  the  land  they  might 
fly  to  hide.  Now  the  profane  and  sensual,  if 
tliey  have  not  remorse  for  their  sins,  yet  dread 
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and  terrors  the  effects  of  guilt,  they  could  nof 
drive  from  them  ;  and  if  by  company  and  car- 
ousing, and  soft  pleasure  they  do  intoxicate 
and  smoothen  their  spirits  in  the  day,  yet  we 
may  guess  what  dread  doth  return  upon  them, 
if  they  give  but  any  room  for  retirement  ;  and 
what  hideous  thoughts  such  persons  have  in 
in  the  silent  night,  through  fears  of  death 
which  they  are  in  danger  of.  Now  those  who 
did  not  believe  an  unseen  God,  are  afraid  of  un- 
seen arrows  ;  and  those  which  slighted  God's* 
threatening^  of  eternal  judgements,  do  tremble 
at  the  beginnings  of  his  execution  of  one, 
t«.nd  not  the  greatest  temporal  judgement. 
Now  those  which  had  as  it  were  challenged  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  defiled  him  by  their  horrid 
oaths  and  blasphemies,  when  he  begins  to  ap- 
pear, they  retreat,  yea  fly  away  with  terror  and 
amazement.  The  great  orbs  begin  first  to 
move  ;  the  lords  and  gentry  retire  into  their 
countries;  their  remote  houses  are  prepared, 
goods,  removed,  and  London  is  quickly  upon 
their  backs;  few  ruffling  gallants  walk  the 
streets  ;  few  spotted  ladies  tire  to  be  seen  at 
■windows;  a  great  forsaking  there  was  of  the 
adjacent  places  where  the  plague  did  first 
rage. 

In  June  the  number  increaseth  from  43  to 
112  the  next  week  to  168  the  next  to  470  most 
of  whichi  ncreaie  was  in  the  remote  p.-vrts  ;  few 
in  this  month  within,  or  nsar  the  walls  of  the 
city  ;  and  few  that  had  any  note  for  gooth, 
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or  profession,  were  visited  at  the  first :  God 
gave  them  warning  to  bethink  and  prepare 
themselves  ;  yet  some  that  were  choice,  were 
visited  pretty  soon,  that  the  best  might 
not  promise  to  themselves  a  supersedeas,  or  in- 
terpret any  place  of  scripture  so  litterally,  as  if 
the  Lord  had  promised  an  absolute  general  im- 
munity and  defence  of  his  own  people  from 
this  disease  of  the   Plague. 

Now  the  citizens  of  London  are  put  to  a  stop 
in  the  career  of  their  trade  ;  they  begin  to  fear 
whom  they  converse  withal,  lest  they  should 
have  come  out  of  infected  places,  now  roses  & 
other  sweet  flowers  wither  in  the  gardens,  are 
disregarded  in  the  markets,  and  people  dare 
not  offer  them  to  their  noses,  lest  with  their 
sweet  savour,  that  which  is  infected  should  be 
attracted  ;  rue  and  wormwood  is  taken  into  the 
hand  ;  myrrhe  and  zedoary  into  the  mouth  ; 
and  without  some  antidote  few  stir  about  in  the 
morning.  Now  many  houses  are  shut  up  where 
the  Plague  comes,  and  the  inhabitants  are  shut 
in,  lest  coming  abroad  they  should  spread  in- 
fection. It  was  very  dismal  to  behold  the  red 
crosses,  and  read  in  great  letters,  Lord,  have 
mekcy  upov  us^  on  the  doors,  and  watchmen 
standing  before  them  with  halberds  ;  and  such 
a  solicitude  about  those  places,  and  people  pas- 
sing by  them  so  gingerly,  and  with  such  fearful 
ioriks  as  if  they  had  been  lined  with  enemies  in 
ambush  to  destroy  them. — Now  rich  tradesmen 
provide  themselves    to  depart  ;  if  they    have 
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not  country  houses,  they  seek  lodgings  abroad 
for  themselves   and  families,  and  the   poorer 
tradesmen,  that  they  may  imitate  the  rich   in 
their  fear,  stretch  themselves  to  take  a  country 
journey,  though  they  have  scarce  wherewithal 
to  bring  them  back  again.     The  ministers  also 
many  of  them  take   occasion    to    go  to   their 
country  places  fcr   the   summer   time  ;  or  it 
may     be  to  find  out  some  few  of  their  parish- 
ioners that  were  gone  before  thenu,  leaving  the 
greatest  part  of  their  flock  without  food  or  phys- 
ic, in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need.     (I  don't 
speak  of  all  ministers,  those  which  did  stay  out 
of  choice  and  duty  deserve  true  honor.)     Possi- 
bly they  might  think  Gcd  was  now  preaching 
to  the  city,  and  what  need  their  preaching  ?  or 
rather  did  not  the    thunder  of  God's   voice  af- 
frighten  their   guilty  consciences,   and    make 
them  fly  away,  lest  u  bolt  from  heaven   should 
fall  upon  them,  and   spoil  their  preaching   for 
the  future  ?  and   therefore:  they  would   reserve 
themselves,  till  the   people   had  less    need    of 
them.     I  do  not  blame  many  citizens  for  retir- 
ing, when  there  was  so  little  trading,  and   the 
presence  of  all  might  have  helped  forward  the 
increase  and  spreading  of  the    infection  ;  but 
how  did  guilt  drive  many    away,    where   duty 
Would  have  engaged  them  to  stay  in  the  place  ? 
Now  the  highways  are  thronged  with    passen- 
gers and  goods,  and  London  doth    empty  itself- 
into  the  country  ;  grest  are  the  stirs    and  hur- 
ries in  London  by  the  removal  of  so  many  fam^ 
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ilies  ;  Fear  puts  many  thousands  on  the  wing, 
and  those  think  themselves  most  safe,  that  can 
fly  farthest  from  the  city. 

In  July  the  Plague  increaseth,  and  prevV.l- 
eth  exceedingly,  the  number  of  470,  which  di- 
ed in  one  week  by  the  disease,  ariseth  to  725 
the  next  week,  to  1089  the  next,  to  1843  the 
next,  to  2010  the  next.  Now  the  plague  com- 
passeth  the  walls  of  the  city  like  a  flood,  and 
poureth  in  upon  it.  Now  most  Parishes  are 
infected,  both  without  and  within,  yea,  there 
are  not  so  many  houses  shut  up  by  the  Plague, 
as  by  the  owners  forsaking  of  them  for  fear  of 
it  ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  be  so  excee- 
dingly decreased  by  the  departure  of  so  many 
thousands,  yet  the  number  of  dying  persons 
increase  'fearfully.  Now  the  countries  keep 
guards,  lest  infectious  persons  should,  from 
the  rity,  bring  the  disease  unto  them.  Most 
of  the  rich  are  gone,  and  the  middle  sort  will 
not  stay  and  abide  the  storm.  Now  most  faces 
gather  paleness  ;  and  what  dismal  apprehen- 
sions do  then  fill  the  minds,  what  dreadful 
fears -do  there  possess  the  spirits,  especially  of 
those  whose  consciences  are  full  of  guilt,  and 
have  not  made  their  peac«  with  God  ?  the  old 
drunkards  and  swearers  and  unclean  persons 
are  brought  into  great  straits  ;  they  look  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  death  is 
marching  towards  them  from  every  part,  and 
they  know  not  whether  to  fly  that  they  may  es- 
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cape  it.  Kow  the  arrows  begin  to  fly  very 
thick  aboi  and  they  see  many   fel- 

low sinners  their  faces,  expecting 

ever;.  _mstives  to  be  smitten  ;  and  the 

very  they  have  had  of  the  Plague 

hath  brought  the  Plague  and  death  upon  many 
some  by  the  sight  of  a  coffin  in  the  streets, 
h  we  fallen  into  a  shivering*  and  immediately 
the  disease  hath  assaulted  them,  and  sergeant 
«  h  hath  arrested  them,  and  clapt  too  the 
di  is  of  their  houses  upon  them  from  whence 
they  have  come  forth  no  more,  till  they  have 
been  brought  forth  to  their  graves.  We  may 
imagine  the  hideous  thoughts  and  horrid  per- 
plexity of  mind,  the  tremblings  confusions,  and 
anguish  of  spirit,  which  some  awakened  sinners 
have  had,  when  the  plague  hath  broke  in  upon 
their  houses,  and  seized  upon  near  relations, 
whose  dying  groans  sounding  in  their  ears, 
have  warned  them  to  prepare  ;  when  their 
doors  have  been  shut  up,  and  fastened  on  the 
outside  with  an  inscription,  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  none  suffered  to  come  in  but  a 
nurse,  whom  they  have  been  more  afraid,  than 
the  plague  itself:  when  lovers  and  friends,  and 
companions  in  sin  have  stood  aloof,  and  not  da- 
red to  come  nigh  the  door  of  the  house,  lest 
death  ihould  issue  forth  from  thence  upon 
them  ;  especially  when  the  diseases  hath  inva- 
ded themselves,  and  first  began  with  a  pain  & 
diziness  in  their  head,  then  trembling  in  their 
other  members  ;  when  they  have  felt  boils  un« 
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der  their  arm,  and  in  their  groins,  and  seen 
blains  to  come  forth  in  other  parts  ;  when  the 
disease  hath  wrought  in  them  to  that  heighth, 
as  to  send  forth  those  spots  which  (most  think) 
are  the  certain  tokens  of  near  approaching 
death  :  and  now  they  have  received  the  sen- 
tence of  death  within  themselves,  and  have 
certainly  concluded,  that  within  a  few  hours 
they  must  go  down  into  the  dust,  and  their  na- 
ked souls,  without  the  case  of  their  body,  must 
make  its  passage  into  eternity,  and  appear  be- 
fore the  highest  Majesty,  to  render  their  ac- 
counts, and  receive  their  sentence  :  None  can 
utter  the  horror,  which  hath  been  upon  the 
spirits  of  such,  through  the  lashes  and  stings  of 
their  guilty  consciences,  when  they  have  called 
to  mind  a  life  of  sensuality,  and  profaneness, 
their  uncleanness,  drunkenness,  injustice,  oaths, 
curses,  derision  of  saints  and  holiness,  neglect 
of  their  own  salvation  ;  and  when  a  thousand 
sins  have  been  set  in  order  before  their  eyes 
with  another  aspect  than  when  they  looked  up- 
on them  in  the  temptation  ;  and  they  find  God 
to  be  irreconcileably  angry  with  them,  and 
that  the  day  of  grace  is  over,  the  door  of  mer- 
cy is  shut,  and  that  pardon  and  salvation 
(which  before  they  slighted)  is  now  unattaina- 
ble ;  that  the  grave  is  now  opening  its  mouth 
to  receive  their  bodies,  and  hell  opening  its 
mouth  to  receive  their  souls,  and  they  appre- 
hend that  they  are  now  just  entering  into  a  place 
of  endless  woe   and  ^torment,  and   they  must- 
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take  up  their  lodgings  in  the  inferior  regions 
of  utter  darkness,  with  devils  and  their  fellow 
damned  sinners,  and  there  abide  forever  more 
in  the  extremity  of  misery,  without  any  hopes 
or  possibility  of  a  release  ;  and  that  they  hate 
foolishly  brought  themselves  into  this  condi- 
tion, and  been  the  cause  of  their  own  ruin  ;  we 
may  guess  that  the  despairing  agonies,  and  an- 
guish of  such  awaktned  sinners  hath  been  of 
all  the  most  unsupportable  ;  except  the  very 
future  miseries  themselves,  which  they  have 
been  afraid  of. 

In  August  how  dreadful  is  the  increase  ; 
from  2010  the  number  amounts  up  to  2817  in 
one  week  ;  and  thence  to  3880'  the  next ; 
thence  to  4237  the  ne*t ;  thence  to  G102  the 
next  ;  and  all  these  of  the  Plague,  besides  oth- 
er diseases. 

Now  the  cloud  is  very  black,  and  the  storm 
comes  down  upon  us  very  sharp.  Now  death 
rides  triumphantly  on  his  pale  horse  through 
our  streets,  and  breaks  into  every  house  almost 
where  any  inhabitants  are  to  be  found.  Now 
people  fall  as  thick  as  leaves  from  the  trees  in 
autumn,  when  they  are  shaken  by  a  mighty 
wind.  Now  there  is  a  dismal  solitude  in  Lon- 
don streets,  every  day  looks  with  the  face  of  a 
sabbath-day,  observed  with  greater  solemnity 
than  it  used  to  be  in  the  city.  Now  shops  are 
shut  in,  people  rare,  and  very  few  that  walk 
about  insomuch  that  the  grass  begins  to  spring 
up  in  some  places,  and  a  deep  silence  in  almo* 
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every  place,  especially  within  the  walls :  no  rat- 
tling coaches,  no  prancing  horses,  no  calling  in 
customers,  no  offering  wares  ;  no  London  cries 
sounding  in  their  ears  ;  if  any  voice   be  heaad, 
it  is  the  groans  of  dying  persons,   breathing 
forth   their  last,  and  the  funeral  knells  of  them 
that  are  ready  to  be  carried  to  their  graves. 
Now  shutting  up  of  visited  houses  (there  being 
so  many)  is  at  an  end,  and  most  of  the  well  are 
mingled  with  the  sick,  which  otherwise  would 
have  got  no  help.    Now  in  some  places  where 
the  people  did  generally  stay,  not  one  house  in 
an  hundred  but  is  infected  ;  and  in  many  houses 
half  the  family  is  swept  away   ;  in  some  the 
whole,  from  the   eldest  to  the  youngest ;   few 
escape  with  the  death  of  but  one  or  two  :  never 
did  so  many  husbands  and  wives  die  together  ; 
never  did  so  many  parents  carry  their  children 
with    them  to  the  grave,  and  go  together  into 
the  same  house   under  earth,  who  had  lived  to- 
together  in  the  same  house  upon  it.     Now  the 
nights   are  too  short  to  bury  the   dead  ;  the 
whole  day,  though  at  so  great  a  length,  is  hard- 
ly sufficient  to  light  the  dead   that  fall  therein 
into  their  beds. 

Now  we  could  hardly  go  forth,  but  we  should 
meet  many  coffins,  and  see  many  with  sores, 
and  limping  in  the  streets  ;  amongst  other  sad 
spectacles,  mtthought  two  were  very  affecting. 
One  of  a  woman  coming  alone,  and  weeping 
by  the  door  where  I  lived  (which  was  in  the> 
B2 
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midst  of  the  infection)  with  a  little  coffin  under* 
her  arm,  carryihg  it  to  the  new  church-yard  ; 
I  did  judge  that  it  was  the  mother  of  the  child, 
and  that  all  the  family  besides  was  dead,  and 
she  was  forced  to  coffin  up,  and  bury  with  her 
own  hands,  this  her  last  dead  child.  Another, 
Was  of  a  man  at  the  corner  of  Artillery-wall, 
that  as  I  judge,  through  the  diziness  of  his  head 
with  the  disease,  which  seized  upon  him  there, 
had  dasht  his  face  against  the  wall ;  and  when 
I  came  by,  he  lay  hanging  with  his  bloody  face 
over  the  rails,  and  bleeding  upon  the  ground  j 
and  as  I  came  back  he  was  removed  under  a 
tree  In  More-field,  and  lay  upon  his  back  ;  I 
went  and  spoke  to  him  ;  be  could  make  me  no 
answer,  but  rattled  in  the  thi'oat,  and  as  I 
was  informed,  within  half  an  hour  died  ia 
the  place. 

It  would  be  endless  to  speak  what  we  hav« 
seen  and  heard,  of  some  in  their  frenzy,  rising 
out  of  their  beds,  and  leaping  about  their 
rooms;  others  crying  and  roaring  at  their  win- 
dows ;  some  coming  forth  almost  naked,  and 
running  into  the  streets  ;  strange  things  hare 
others  spoken  and  done  when  the  disease  wai 
upon  them  ;  but  it  was  very  sad  to  hear  of  one, 
who  being  sick  alone,  and,  it  is  like  frantic, 
burnt  himself  in  his  bed.  Now  the  plague  has 
broken  in  much  amongst  my  acquaintance  ; 
and  of  about  sixteen,  or  more,  whose  faces  I 
used  to  see  every  day  in  our  house  within  a 
little  while  I  could  find  but  four  or  mx  of  thejn 
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alive  ;  scarcely  a  day  passed  over  my  head  for, 
I  think,  a  month  or  more  together,  but  I  should 
hear  of  the  death  of  some  one  or  more  that  I 
knew.  The  first  day  that  they  were  smitten, 
the  next  day  some  hopes  of  recovery,  and  the 
third  day,  that  they  were  dead. 

The  September,  when  we  hoped  for  a  de- 
crease, because  of  the  season,  because  of  the 
number  gone,  and  the  number  already  dead  ; 
yet  it  was  not  come  to  its  heighth  ;  but  from 
6 102,  which  died  by  the  plague  the  last  week  of 
August,  the  number  is  augmented  to  6988, 
the  first  week  in  September  ;  and  when  we 
conceived  some  little  hopes  in  the  next  week'* 
abatement  to  G544,  our  hopes  were  quite  dash- 
ed again,  when  the  next  week  it  did  rise  to 
7 1 65,  which  was  the  highest  bill ;  and  a  dread- 
ful bill  it  was  1  and  of  the  130  Parishes  in  and 
about  the  city  there  were  but  4  parishes  that 
were  not  infected  ;  and  in  those,  few  people 
remaining  that  were  not  gone  into  the  country. 

Now  the  grave  doth  open  its  mouth  without 
measure.  Multitudes  !  Multitudes !  in  the 
valey  of  the  shadow  of  death,  thronging  daily 
into  eternity  ;  the  church  yards  now  are  strufft 
so  full  withdead  corpses,  that  they  are  in  ma- 
ny places  swell'd  two  or  three  feet  higher  than 
they  were  before  ;  and  lew  ground  is  broken 
up  to  bury  the  dead. 

Now  hell  from  beneath  is  moved  at  the  num- 
ber of  the  guests  that  are  received  into  its 
oh»j»1i>er3  J  y*e  qyrnUer  ef  the  wicked  wkich 
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have  died  by  the  plague  no  doubt,  hath  been> 
the  greatest,  as  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
without  breach  of  charity  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  all  the  wicked,  which  then  died  in  sinr 
were  turned  into  hell :  how  then  are  the  dam- 
ned spirits  increased  !  Some  were  damning 
themselves  a  little  before  in  their  oaths,  and 
God  is  now  damning  their  souls  for  it,  and  is 
passing  the  irrevirsible  sentence  of  damnation 
upon  them.  Some  were  drinking  wine  in 
bowls  a  little  before,  and  strong  drink  without 
measure  ;  and  now  God  hath  put  another  cup 
into  their  hands,  a  cup  of  red  wine,  even  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  and  fierceness  of  the  Almigh- 
ty. Some  were  a  little  before  feasting  their 
senses,  pleasing  their  appetite,  satisfying  the 
desires  ofthe  flesh,  and  being  past  feeling,  had 
give  themselves  up  to  laciviousness,  to  work 
all  uncleanness  with  greediness  ;  but  now 
their  laughter  is  turned  into  mourning,  and 
their  joy  into  howling  and  woe  ;  now  they 
have  recovered  their  feeling  again,  but  instead 
of  the  pleasures  which  they  felt,  and  their  sen- 
sual delights,  which  took  away  the  feeling  of 
their  consciences,  they  are  made  to  feel  the 
heavy  hand  of  God,  and  to  endure  such  angu- 
ish and  horror,  through  the  sense  of  God's 
wrath,  as  no  tongue  can  express.  Now  the  a- 
theists  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  the  antiscrip- 
turists  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  God's 
word,  by  the  execution  of  his.  threatenings  in 
the  word  upon  them.    Now  the  covetous  an& 


unjust,  the  malicious  and  cruel,  the  scoffer  and 
prophane,  begin  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  e- 
ternal  fire  :  and  the  ignorant  person  with  the 
civil,  who  are  unacquainted  with  Jesus  Christ, 
are  not  excused  ;  yea,  the  hypocrites,  with  all 
impenitent  and  unbelieving  persons,  are  sent 
down  to  the  place  of  weeping  ;  and  hell  won- 
ders to  see  so  many  come  amongst  them  from 
such  a  city  as  London,  where  they  have  enjoy- 
ed such  plenty  of  such  powerful  means  of 
grace ;  and  place  is  given  to  them,  even  the 
lowest  and  hottest,  where  Judas  and  others  are 
of  the  chiefest  note. 

Yet  hell  doth  not  engross  all  that  die  by  the 
visitation.  Some  there  are  (though  not  the 
first  or  most)  who  have  room  made  for  them  in 
the  mansions  which  are  above  ;  the  plague 
makes  little  difference  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  (except  the  Lord  by  a  peculiar 
providence  do  shelter  some  under  his  wing,  and* 
compass  them  with  his  favor  as  with  a  shield, 
hereby  keeping  off  the  darls  that  are  shot  so 
thick  about  them)  yet  as  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  the  body  of  the  righteous  and  of  others, 
so  this  disease  makes  little  discrimination,  and 
not  a  few,  fearing  God,  are  cut  off  amongst  the 
rest ;  they  die  of  the  same  distemper,  with  the 
prophane  ;  ^hey  are  buried  ia  the  same  grave, 
and  there  sleep  together  till  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection  ;  but  as  there  is  a  difference  in 
their  spirits,  whilst  they  live,  so  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  their  place,  and  state  alter  their  sep- 
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aration  from  the  body.  Dives  is  carried  to  hell 
and  Lazarus  to  Abraham's  bosom,  though  he 
died  with  his  body  full  of  sores  ;  Devils  drag 
the  souls  of  the  wicked,  after  they  have  recei. 
ved  their  final  doom  at  the  bar  of  God,  into  ut. 
ter,  darkness,  where  there  is  weeping,  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ;  but  Angels 
convey  the  souls  of  the  righteous  into  the  heav- 
enly paradise,  the  new  Jerusalem  which  is  a- 
bove,  where  God  is  in  glory,  and  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  at  his  right  hand  ;  and  thousand 
thousands  stand  before  him,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  administer  unto  him  ;  even 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  where 
the  spirits  of  all  just  men  and  women,  made 
perfect,  were  before  gathered  ;  where  there  is 
fulness  of  joy,  and  rivers  of  eternal  pleasures 
running  about  the  throne  of  God,  the  streams 
of  which  do  make  glad  all  the  inhabitants  of 
new  Jerusalem.  Now  the  weak  prison  doors 
of  the  body  are  broken  down  ;  and  the  strong 
everlasting  gates  of  their  father's  palace  are  lif- 
ted up  ;  and  the  saints  are  received  with  joy 
and  triumph  into  glory,  and  they  come  with 
singing  into  Zion,  and  everlasting  joy  in  their 
hearts,  and  all  sorrow  and  sighing  doth  fly  a- 
way  like  a  cloud,  which  never  any  more  shall 
be  seen.  Now  the  vail  is  rent,  and  they  enter 
the  holy  of  Holies,  where  God  dwells  ;  not  in 
the  darkness  of  a  thick  cloud,  as  in  the  temple 
of  old,  but  in  the  brightness  of  such  marvellous 
light  and  glory,  as  their  eyes  never  did  behold, 
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neither  could  enter  into  their  heart  to  conceive  ; 
There  th  y  have  the  vision  of  God's  face,  with- 
out any  eclipse  upon  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  There  they  have  the  treasures  of  God's 
love  opened,  and   his  arms  to   receive    them 
with    dearest    and    sweetest   embracements   ; 
which  kindles  in  their  hearts  such  flume  of  love, 
so  ravishing  and  delightful,  a?  words  cannot  ut- 
ter :  there    they  are    entertained   by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  in  the  world  they  have  ser- 
ved, and  he  that  shewed  them  his  grace,  which 
they  have  wondered  at,  when  they  were  in  the 
body,  doth  now   shew    them   his  glory,    which 
they  wonder  at  much  more  :     There  they  are 
welcomed  by   angels,  who   rejoice,  if  at  their 
conversion,  much  more  at  their  coronation  : 
There  they  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom   of  their    Father  :  there 
they  find  Moses  and   David,  and  Samuel,  and 
Paul,  and  all  the  holy  Martyrs  and  saints,  which 
have  died  before  them  :  amongst  whom  they 
are  numbered,  and  placed,  who  rejoice  in  their 
increased  society. 

And  as  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  condition  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  and 
the  wicked,  who  died  by  the  same  disease  of 
the  plague,  after  their  death  and  separation  ; 
so  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  car- 
riage of  their  spirits  at  their  death,  and  upon 
their  sick  bed.  Some  wicked  men  are  stupid 
and  senseless,  and  are  given  up  to  a  judiciary 
hardness,  and  die  in  a  sleep  of  carnU  security, 
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•ut  of  which  they  arc  not  awakened,  till  they 
are  awakened  in  the  midst  of  flames  ;  others 
more  sensible,  and  considering  what  hath  been* 
and  what  is  coming  upon  them,  are  filled  with 
unexpressible  terror,  through  the  roarings  and 
tearings  of  a  guilty  accusing  conscience,  and 
the  fore-thoughts  of  that  horrible  unsupport- 
able  torment  they  are  60  near.     Now  scaring 
dreams  do  terrify  them,  and  fearfulness  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  the  burning  lake  btlow  doth 
surprize  them,  and  some  breaketh  forth  in  the 
anguish    of  their  despairing  souls  :    If  ho   can 
dived  with  devouring  fire,  who    can  inhabit  ever- 
iatiing  burnings  ?  And  however  jovial  and  full 
of  pleasure  their  life  hath  been,  yet  at  their  lat- 
ter end  they  are  utterly  consumed  with  terrors. 
Hut  mark  the  perfect  man,  and  uphold  the  up- 
right, the  end  of  that  man  is  peace  :  whatso- 
ever storms  they  have    had  in   their  passage 
through  a  rough  sea  the  wind  blowing,  and  the 
waves  roaring,  and  sometimes  have  been  ready 
to   sink   through  oppression  and  discourage- 
ment  ;     sometimes   have  been  overwhelmed 
with   grief  and   doubtings  ;  sometimes   have 
been   dasht  upon  the  rocks  of  terror  and  per- 
plexity ;  yet  now  they  are  come  to  the  haven 
of  death,  the   winds   are  husht  aud  still,   the 
waves  are  smooth  and  silent,  the  storm  is  over 
and  there  is  a  great  calm  upon  their  spirits  ; 
they  are  past  the  rocks  and  are  out  of  the  dan- 
ger they  feared,  when  they  are  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  approaching  death. 
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It  was  generally  observed  amongst  us,  thai 
God's  people,  who  died  by  the  plagne  amongst 
the  rest,  died  with  such  peace  and  comfort,  at 
christians  do  not  ordinarily  arrive  unto,  except 
when  they  arc  called  forth  to  suffer  martyrdom 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  Some  who 
have  been  full  of  doubts,  and  fears,  and  com- 
plaints, whilst  they  have  lived,  and  been  well, 
have  been  filled  with  assurance,  and  comfort 
and  praise,  and  joyful  expectation  of  glory, 
when  they  have  lain  on  their  death  beds  with 
this  disease.  And  not  only  more  grown  chris- 
tians, who  have  been  more  ripe  for  glory,  have 
had  these  comforts,  but  also  some  younger 
christians,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Lord 
hath  been  of  no  long  standing. 

I  can  speak  something  of  mine  own  knowl- 
edge conerning  some  of  my  friends,  whom  I 
have  been  withal;  I  shall  instance  only  in  the 
house  where  I  lived.  We  were  eight  in  fami- 
ly, three  men,  three  youths,  an  old  woman,  and 
a  maid  ;  all  which  came  to  me,  hearing  cf  my 
stay  in  town,  some  to  accompany  me,  others  to 
help  me.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  September, 
before  any  of  us  were  touch t  ;  the  young  ones 
were  not  idle,  but  improved  their  time  ii)  pray- 
ing and  hearing,  and  were  ready  to  receive  in- 
struction :  and  were  strangely  borne  up  against' 
the  fears  of  the  disease  and  d«ath.j  every  day  so 
familiar  to  the  view.  But  at  last  we  were  vis- 
ited; and  the  plague  came  in  dreadfully  upon 
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us,  the  cup  was  put  into  our  hand  to  drink,  af- 
ter a  neighbor  family  had  tasted  it,  with  whom 
we  had  much  sweet  society  in   this  time  of  sor- 
row.    And  first  our  maid  was  smitten,  it  began 
with  a  shivering  and  trembling  in  her  flesh,  8c 
quickly  seized  on  her  spirits  ;  it  was  a  sad  day, 
which  I    believe  I   shall  never  forget  ;  I  had 
been  abroad  to  see  a  friend  in   ihe  city,  whose 
husband  had  lately  died  of  the  plague,  and  she 
herself  visited   with  it  ;  I  came  back   to  see  a- 
nother,  whose  wife  was  dead  of  the  plague,  and 
he  himself  under  apprehensions  that  he  should 
die  within  a  few  hours  ;  I  came  home  and  the 
maid  was  on  her  death  bed  ;  and  another  cry- 
ing out  for  help,  being  left  alone  in  a  sweating 
fainting  fit.     What  was  an  interest  in  Christ 
worth  then  ?  what  a   privilege  to   have  a  title 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  I  proceed.  It  was  the  Monday  when  the 
maid  was  smitten,  on  Thursday  see  died  full  of 
tokens  ;  on  Friday  one  of  the  youths  had  a 
swelling  in  his  groin,  and  on  the  Lord's  day  di- 
ed with  the  marks  of  the  distemper  upon  him  ; 
on  the  same  day  onother  youth  did  sicken,  and 
on  the  Wednesday  following  he  died  ;  on  the 
Thursday  night  his  master  fell  sick  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  within  a  day  or  two  was  full  of  spots; 
but  strangely,  beyond  his  own,  and  others'  ex- 
pectations, recovered.  Thus  did  the  plague 
follow  us,  and  came  upon  us  one  by  one  :  As 
Job's  messengers  came  one  upon  the  heals  of  a- 
nother,  so  the  messengers  of  death  came  sq 
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close  one   after  another,  in  such  dreadful  man- 
ner, as  if  we  must  all  follow  one  another  imme- 
diately in  the  pit :  yet  the  Lord  in  mercy  put  a 
stop  to  it,  and  the   rest  were  preserved.     But 
that  which  was  very  remarkable  in  this  visita- 
tion, was  the  carriage  especially  of  those  youths 
that  died,   who  I  believe,  were  less  troubled 
themselves,  than  others  were  troubled  for  them* 
The  first  youth  that  was  visited  being  asked  by 
his  father,  concerning   the  provision   he   had 
made  for  his  death  and  eternity  ;  told  him,  he 
hoped  if  he  died,  he  should  go  to  heaven  :  being 
asked  the  ground  of  his  hopes,  said,  the  Lord 
had  enabled  him  to  look  beyond  the  world  ;  and 
when  he  was  drawing  near  to   his  end,  boldly 
enquired  whether  the  tokens  did  yet  appear  ? 
saying,  that  he  was  ready   for  them  ;  and  so  a 
hopeful  bud  was  nipt  ;  but  let  not  the  father  or 
the  mother  weep,  and  be  in  sadness  for  him,  he 
is,  I  don't  doubt,  with  their  Father  and  his  hea- 
venly Father,  which   may   be  their  comfort. 
The  other   also  was  a  very   sweet  hopeful 
youth,  so  loving  and  towardly,  that  it  could  not 
but  attract  love  from  those  that  were  acquainted 
with  him.     But  the   grace   he   had   gotten  in 
those  years,  being,  I  suppose,  under  seventeen, 
did  above  all  beautify   him,   and   stand  in  the 
greatest  stead  :  In  his  sickness  he   had  much 
quiet  and  serenity   upon  his  spirit  ;  and  lay  so 
vnconcerned   at  the  thoughts  of  approaching 
death,  that  I  confess    I    marvelled   to    see   it  : 
The  sting  and  fear  of  death  were  strangely  ts*. 
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ken  out,  through  the  hopes  which  he  had  of  fii- 
ture  glory  ;  yet  once  he  told  his  mother  he 
could  desire  lo  live  a  little  longer,  if  it  were 
Cod's  -will  ;  She  asked  him  why  he  desired  it  ? 
He  told  her  he  desired  to  live  till  five  and  faggot 
came,  and  above  all  he  would  fain  die  a  mar- 
tyr ;  She  said  if  he  died  now  he  should  have 
a  crown  ;  he  answered,  but  if  he  died  a  mar- 
tyr he  should  have  a  more  glorious  crown  ; 
yet  he  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  his  crown 
presently  ;  and  went  away  with  great  peace  & 
sweetness  in  his  looks,  to  his  Father's  house  ; 
and  I  could  not  blame  the  mother's  grief  for  the 
loss  of  such  an  only  son,  but  to  be  so  immode- 
rate was  not  well :  Now  I  am  sure  it  is  time  to 
dry  up  tears,  and  lay  aside  sorrows  for  the  loss 
of  him,  who  hath  been  so  long  filled  with  joys 
in  the  heavenly  mansions. 

I  might  speak  of  the  carriage  of  the  master 
in  his  sickness,  under  the  apprehensions  of 
death  ;  when  the  spots  did  appear  on  his  body, 
he  6ent  for  me,  and  desired  me  to  pray  with 
him  :  told  me  he  was  now  going  home,  desi- 
red me  to  write  to  his  friends,  and  let  them 
know,  that  it  did  not  repent  him  cf  his  stay  in 
the  city,  though  they  had  been  so  importunate 
with  him  to  come  away  :  but  he  had  found  so 
much  of  God's  presence  in  his  abode  here,  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  repent ;  He  told  me  vthere 
he  would  be  buried,  and  desired  me  to  preach 
his  funeral  sermon  on  Paal.  16  ult.  In  thy  fires- 
arifZ  taere  isfullnesi  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand 
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there  are  pleasures  for  ever  more*  But  tha 
Lord  raised  him  again  beyond  the  expectations 
of  himself,  friends  or  physicians.  Let  him 
not  forget  God's  mercies,  and  suffer  too  much 
worldly  business  to  croud  in  upon  him,  and 
choak  the  remembrance  and  sense  of  God's 
goodness  so  singular  ;  but  let  him  by  his  sin- 
gularity in  meekness,  humility,  self-denial,  and 
love,  zeal,  and  holy  walking,  declare  that  the 
Lord  hath  been  singularly  gracious  unto  him. 
But  when  I  speak  of  home  let  me  not  forget  to 
look  abroad  ;  the  plague  now  increaseth  ex- 
ceedingly, and  fears  there  are  amongst  us  that 
within  a  while  there  will  not  be  enough  alive  to 
bury  the  dead;  and  that  the  city  of  London 
will  be  quite  depopulated  by  this  plague. 

Now  some  ministers,  formerly  put  out  of 
their  places,  who  did  abide  in  the  city,  (when 
most  ministers  in  the  place  were  fled  and  gone 
from  the  people,  as  well  as  from  the  disease, 
into  the  country)  seeing  the  people  croud  a* 
fast  into  the  grave  and  eternity,  who  seemed 
to  cry  as  they  went  for  spiritual  physicians  ; 
and  perceiving  the  churches  to  be  open,  and 
pulpits  to  be  open,  and  finding  pamphlets  flung 
aboutthe  streets,  of  pulpits  to  be  let,  they  judg- 
ed that  the  law  of  God  and  nature  did  now  dis- 
pence  with,  yea  command  their  preaching  in 
public  places,  though  the  law  of  man  (it  is  to 
be  supposed  in  ordinary  cases)  did  forbid  them 
to  do  it.  Surely  if  there  had  been  a  law  that 
CS 
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none  should  practice  physic  in  the  city,  but 
such  as  were  licens'd  by  the  college  of  physi- 
cians, and  most  of  those,  when  there  was  the 
greatest  need  of  them,  should  in  the  time  of  the 
Plague,  have  retired  into  the  country,  and  other 
physicians  who  had  as  good  skill  in  physic, 
and  no  licence,  should  have  staid  amongst  the 
sick,  none  would  have  judged  it  to  have  been  a 
breach  of  law,  in  such  an  extraordinary  case,  to, 
endeavor  by  their  practice,  though  Without  a 
licence  to  save  the  lives  of  those  who  by  good 
care  and  physic  were  capable  of  a  cure  ;  and 
they  could  hardly  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  guilt  of  murder  of  many  bodies,  if  for  a  ni- 
cety of  law  in  such  a  case  of  necessity  they 
should  have  neglected  to  administer  physic  e 
.The  case  was  the  same  with  the  unlicensed 
ministers  which  stayed,  when  so  many  of  the 
licensed  ones  were  gone  ;  and  as  the  need  of 
souls  were  greater  than  the  need  of  bodies,  th© 
sickness  of  the  one  being  more  universal  and 
dangerous,  than  the  sickness  of  the  other,  and 
the  saving  or  losing  of  the  soul  being  so  many 
degrees  beyond  the  preservation  or  death  of  the 
body,  so  the  obligation  upon  ministers  was 
stronger,  and  the  motive  to  preach  greater  ; 
and  for  them  to  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  soul 
murther,  by  their  neglect  to  administer  soul 
physic,  would  have  been  more  heinous  and  un- 
answerable ;  They  that  were  called  by  the 
Lord  into  public,  I  suppose  that  few  of  any 
feriouansss  will  deny  j  why?*  the  Lord  did  *> 
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eminently  own  them,  in  giving  many  seals   of 
their  ministry  unto  them. 

Now  they  are  preaching,  and  every  sermon 
was  unto  them,  as  if  they  were  preaching  their 
luit.  Old  time  seems  now  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  pulpit,  with  its  great  Scythe,  saying  with 
a  hoarse  voice,  Work  while  it  is  called  to  day,  at 
night  I  mil  cut  thee  down.  Grim  death  seems 
to  stand  at  the  side  of  the  pulpit,  with  its  sharp 
arrow,  saying,  Do  thou  thoot  God'  s  arrows,  and 
I  will  shoot  mine.  The  grave  seems  to  lie  open 
at  the  foot  of  the  pulpii,  with  dust  in  her  bosom 
saying, 

Louden  thy  cry  to  Qod,  to  men, 
And  ntn  fulfil  thy  trust  : 
Here  thou  must  lie,  moujh  stopt,  breath  gone^ 
And  silent  in  the  dual, 

Ministers  now  had  awakening  calls  to  seri- 
ousness and  fervor  in  their  ministerial  work  \ 
To  preach  on  the  side  and  brink  of  the  pit,  into 
which  thousands  were  tumbling  ;  to  pray  un- 
der uch  near  viewg  of  eternity,  into  which  pas- 
sengers were  daily  entering,  might  be  a  means 
to  stir  up  the  spirit  more  than  ordinary. 

Now  there  is  such  a  vast  concourse  of  peo* 
pie  in  the  churches,  where  these  ministers  are 
to  be  found,  that  they  cannot  many  times  come 
near  the  pulpit  doors  for  the  press,  but  are  for- 
ced to  climb  over  the  pews  to  them  ;  and  suck 
a  face  is  now  seen  in  the  assemblies,  as  seldom 
Was  seen  before  in  London  ;  such  eager  looks, 
such  greedy  ^tteaUoo,  a*  if  every  woid  would 
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be  eateo,  which  dropt  from  the  mouths  of  min- 
isters. 

If  you  ever  saw  a  drowning  man   catch   at 
a  rope,  you  may  guess  how  eagerly  many  peo- 
ple did  catch  at  the  word,  when  they  were  read- 
y    to  be   overwhelmed   by   this  overwhelming 
scourge,  which  was  passing  through  the  city  ; 
when  death  was  knocking  at   so  many  doors, 
and  God  was  calling  aloud  by  his  judgements  ; 
and  ministers  were  now  sent   to  knock^-ery  a- 
loud,  and  lift  up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet ;  t/ien, 
then  the  people  began  to  open  the  ear  and  the 
heart,  which  were  fast  shut  and  barred  before. 
How  did  they  then  hearken,  as  for  their  lives, 
as  it  every  sermon  were  their  last  ;  as  if  death 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  would  seize 
upon  them  so  soon   as  they  came  forth  ;  as  if 
the    arrows    which  flew  so  thick  in    the  city, 
would  strike  them  before  they  could  get  to  their 
houses  :  as  if  they  were  immediately  to  appear 
before  that  God,  who  by  his  ministers  was  now 
speaking  unto  them  ?     Great  were  the  impres- 
sions which  the  word  then  made  upon  many 
hearts,  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  reflect,  and 
beyond  what  the  people  before  ever  felt,  as  some 
of  them  have  declared.     When  sin  is  reprov'd 
and  ript  up,  O  the  tears  that  slide  down   from 
the  eyes  !  when  the  judgements  of  God   are 
pronounced,  O  the   trembling  which  are  upon 
the  conscience  !  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
made  known  and  proffered,  O    the  longing  de- 
sires and  openings]  of  heart  unto  him  !  when 
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the  riches  of  the  gospel  are  displayed,  and  the 
promises  of  the  co\»ehant  of  grace  are  set  forth, 
and  applied,  ()  the  inward  burnings  and  sweet 
flumes  which  were  on.  the  affections!  Now 
the  net  is  cast,  and  many  fishes  are  taken  ; 
the  pool  is  moved  by  the  angel,  and  many  lep- 
rous spirits,  and  sin-sick  souls  are  cured  ;  ma- 
ny were  brought  to  the  birth,  and  I  hope  not  a 
few  were  born  aeain,  and  brought  forth  ;  a 
strange  moving  there  was  upon  the  hearts  of 
multitudes  in  the  city  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  many  were  brought  over  into  a  closure 
with  Jesus  Christ ;  whereof  some  fdied  by  the 
plague  with  willingness  and  peace  others  re- 
mained stedfast  in  God's  ways  unto  this  day  ; 
but  convictions  I  believe  many  hundreds  had, 
if  not  thousands,  which  I  wish  that  none  have 
stifled,  and  with  the  dog  returned  to  their  vom- 
it, and  with  the  sow,  have  wallowed  again  in 
the  mire  of  their  former  sins.  The  work  was 
the  more  great,  because  the  instruments,  which 
were  made  use  of,  were  more  obscure  and  un- 
likely ;  whom  the  Lord  did  mike  choice  of 
the  rather,  that  tke  glory  by  ministers  and  peo- 
ple might  be  ascribed  in  full  to  himself. 

About  the  beginning  of  these  ministers 
preaching,  especially  after  their  first  fast  to- 
gether, the  Lord  begins  to  remit,  and  turn  his 
hand,  and  cause  some  abatement  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

From  7155  which  died  of  the  plague  in  one 
week,  there  is  a  decrease  to  6538  the   next, 
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which  was  at  the  latter  end  of  September  :  the 
next  week  a  farther  decrease  to  4929,  the  next 
to  4327,  the  next  to  2665,  the  next  to  1421,  the 
next  to  1031  ;  then  there  was  an  encrease  the 
first  week  in  November  to  1414,  but  it  fell  the 
week  after  to  1050,  and  the  week  after  to  652, 
and  the  week  after  that  to  333,  and  so  lessened 
moBe  and  more  to  the  end  of  the  year  ;  when 
We  had  a  bill  of  97,306,  which  died  of  all  disea- 
ses, which  was  an  encrease  of  more  than  79,000 
over  what  it  was  the  year  before ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  which  died  by  the  plague  was  rec- 
koned to  be  68,596  this  year,  when  there  were 
but  six  which  the  bill  speaks  of  who  died  the 
year  before. 

Now  the  citizens,  who  had  dispersed  them- 
selves abroad  into  the  countries,  because  of  the 
contagion,  think  of  their  old  houses  and  trades, 
and  begin  to  return,  though  with  fearfulness 
and  trembling,  lest  some  of  the  after-drops  of 
the  storm  should  fall  upon  them  ;  aud  O  that 
many  of  them  had  not  brought  back  their  old 
hearts  and  sins,  which  they  carried  away  with 
them  1  O  that  there  had  been  a  general  repen- 
tance and  reformation,  and  returning  to  the 
Lord  that  had  smitten  the  city  !  The  Lord  gave 
them  leisure  and  vacation  from  their  trades,  for 
the  one  necessary  thing  ;  which  had  they  im- 
proved, end  generally  mourned  for  sin,  which 
had  they  improved,  and  generally  mourned  for 
sin,  which  bro't  the  plague  upon  the  city,  had 
they  humbly  and  earnestly  sought  the  Lord  to 
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turn  from  his  fierce  anger,  which  was  kindled 
against  London,  it  might  have  prevented  the 
desolating  judgement  by  Fire  ;  But  alas  !  how 
many  spent  their  time  ofleisurein  toys  and  tri- 
fles, at  best  about  feeding  and  preserving  their 
bodies,  but  no  time  in  serious  minding  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls  ;  and  if  some  were  a  little 
awakened  with  fear,  whilst  the  plague  raged  so 
greatly,  and  they  looked  upon  themselves  to  be 
in  such  danger  ;  yet  when  they  apprehend  the 
danger  to  be  over,  they  dropt  asleep  faster  than 
before  ;  still  they  are  the  same  or  worse  than 
formerly  .    They  that  were  drunken  are  drunk- 
en still  ;  they  that  were  filthy,  are  filthy  still  ; 
end  they  that  were  unjust  and  covetous,  do  still 
persevere  in  their  sinful  course  ;  cozening,  and 
lying,  and  cursing,  and  sabbath-breaking,  and 
pride,  and   envy,  and  flesh-pleasing,  and  the 
like  God  displeasing,  and  God-provoking  sins, 
do  abound  in  London,  as  if  there  were  no  signi- 
fiication,  in  God's  judgement  by  the  plague  ; 
some  return  to  their  houses,  and  follow  their 
worldly  business,  and  work  as  hard  as  they  can 
to  fetch  up  the  time  they  have  lost,  without 
minding  and  laboring  to  improve  by  the  judge- 
ment,   and    God's  wonderful    preservation  of 
them  ;  others  return,  and  sin  as  hard  as  they- 
can,  having  been  taken  off  for  a  while  from 
those  opportunities  and  free  hbcrites  for  sin, 
%vhich  they  had   before  ;  most  began  now  to 
sit  down  at  rest  in  their  houses  when  the  sum- 
mer was  gone,  ai.d  the  plague  did  not  return  ; 
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now  they  bring  back  all  their  goods  they  lia<l 
carried  into  th«  country  because  of  the  plague  ; 
ihey  did  not  imagine  they  should  be  forced  to 
remove  them  again  so    socn. 

Thus  concerning  the  great  plague  in   Lon- 
don. 


Of  the  FIRE  ! 

I  proceed  now  to  give  a  narration  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Fire  :  in  which  I  shall  be  more 
brief,  k  being  dispatch'd  in  fewer  days  than  the 
plague  was  in  months. 

It  was  the  2d  of  September  1 6'. 6,  that  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  London,  and 
the  fire  began  ;  It  began  in  a  baker's  house  in 
Pudding-lane,  by  Fishstreet-hill  ;  and  now  the 
Lord  is" making  London  like  afierxj.ox<cn  in  the 
lime  of  his  anger,  Psul.  21.  9.  and  in  his  wrath 
doth  devour  and  swallow  up  ouv  habitations. 

It  was  in  the  depth  and  dead  of  the  night, 
•when  most  doors  and  senses  were  locked  up  in 
the  city,  that  the  fire  doth  break  forth  and  ap- 
pear abroad  ;  and  like  a  mighty  giant  refresht 
with  wine,  doth  awake  and  arnj  itself,  quickly 
gathers  strength,  when  it  had  made  havock  of 
dome  houses,  rusheth  down  the  hill  towalds  the 
bridge,  crosselh  Thames-street,  invadtth  Mag- 
nus-church r.t  the, bridge-foot  ;  and  thoi 
that  church  were  si  et  it  was  not  a 

ficient  barracado  ('gainst   this  conqueror,  but 
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having  scaled  and  taken  this  fort,  it  shooteth 
flames  with  so  much  the  greater  advantage  into 
all  places  round  about,  and  a  great  building  of 
houses  upon  the  bridge  is  quickly  thrown  to  the 
ground  ;  Then  the  conqueror,  being  stayed  in 
his  course  at  the  bridge,  marched  back  towards 
the  city  again,  and  runs  along  with  great  noise 
and  violence  through  Thames  Street  westward, 
where  having  such  combustible  matter  in  its 
teeth,  and  such  a  fierce  wind  upon  its  bach,  it 
prevails,  with  little  resistance,  unto  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  beholders. 

My  business  is  not  to  speak  of  the  hand  of 
man,  which  was  made  use  of  in  the  beginning 
and  carrying  on  of  this  Are.  The  be 
ninj  of  the  fire,  at  such  a  time,  when 
there  had  been  so  much  hot  weather,  which 
had  dried  the  houses,  and  made  them  the  more 
fit  for  fuel  ;  the  beginning  of  it  in  such  a  place, 
where  there  were  so  many  timber  houses,  and 
the  shops  filled  with  so  much  combustible  mat- 
ter, and  the  beginning  of  it  just  when  the  wind 
did  blow  so  fiercely  upon  that  corner  towards 
the  r-est  of  the  city,  which  then  was  li 
to  the  sparks;  this  doth  sm'idl  of  a  popish  de- 
sign, hatch t  in  the  sime  place  where  the  Gun- 
powder-plot v/as  contrived,  only  that  tins  was 
more  I.    The  world  sufficiently  knows 

h-rv  correspondent  this  is  to  popish  pi 
and  practises  ;  those  who  would   intentionally 
blo-.v  tment   by  gun-powder» 

it  uny  scruples  of  their 
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♦^science)  actually  burn  an  heiclical  oily  (us 
iriey  count  it)  into  ashes  ;  For  besides  the  clis- 
p  usations  they  can  have  from  his  holiness,  or 
rather  his  wickedness  the  Pope,  lor  the  most 
horrid  crimes  of  murder,  incest  and  the  like,  it 
iz  not  unlikily  but  they  count  such  an  action  ;.s 
this  meritorious  (in  their  kind  of  merit)  which 
in  the  issue,  they  vviil  find  to  merit  the  flames 
of  eternal  fire, instead  of  acrown  of  glory,  which 
1. wonder  that  in  their  way  they  can  have  the 
least  hopes  of.  I  believe  that  the  people  will 
row  take  more  hted  of  them  snd  their  ways,  & 
instead  of  piomoting,their  cause,  I  hope  that  a 
contrary  effect  is  produced  ;  and  that  the  before 
mdifferency  of  a  generation  more  newly  sprung 
up,  who  die!  rpi  know  them,  is  now  turned  into 
loathing  and  detestation  of  such  a  religion,  a£ 
•  an  allow  of  such  practices.  My  work  is  not 
to  declare  what  hath  been  proved  against  the 
Papists  before  the  honorable  committee  of  p^i- 
Jiament  appointed  to  enquire  into  their  insolcn- 
<ies,  and  the  proofs  which  have  been  given  in 
concerning  the  lire,  and  who  have  been  acces- 
sary thereto.  No,  I  would  rather  endeavor  te 
turn  people's  ey<.s  from  men  to  God  ;  for  w  ho- 
ever  were  the  instruments,  God  was  the  author 
<>1  this  evil  that  hull)  come  upon  us,  the  i  el 
ro  evil  in  the  city  (that  is,  evil  of  punishment) 
which  the  Lord,  as  a  righteous,  and  l!. 
ptcme  judge,  doth     not  indict.     A: 

ire  oi  the  extraordinary  hand  of  God, 
of  any  men,  did  appear  in  the  burning 
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Sy  of  London.     God  could  have  prevented  men 
by  discovering  their  plots  [as  he  did  that  of  the 
gunpowder  treason]  before    they  had  taken  tf- 
fVct.     God  could  have  directed  arul  given  a  bles- 
sing unto  means  for  the  quenching  of  it  when 
it  was  first  kindled.     God,  who  hath  the  Winds 
id  his  fist,  could  have  gathered  in  the  wind  and 
laid  it  asleep,  or  so  turned  it  the  other  way,  that 
it  should  have  been  a  defence  to  the  city  ;  or 
God,  who  hath  the  clouds  at  his  command,  and 
the  bottles  of  heaven  in  his  hand,  could  have 
gathered   his  thick  clouds  together,  and  squee- 
zed them  ;  opened  his  bottles,  and  poured  down 
rain  in  abundence  upon  the  city,  r.o  that  if  the 
wind  had  blown  as  it  did,  it  should  have  blown 
water  upon  the  fire,  which  would  quickly  have; 
put  it  out.     But  the  heavens  at  Unit  time  were 
brass,  no  showering   cloud  to  be  seen. — The 
fire  begins,  is  quickly   taken  notice   of,  though 
in  the    midst   of  the  night — Fire  !  fire  !  fire  I 
doth  resound  in  the  streets;  many  citizens  start 
out  of  their  slSep,  look   out  of  their  windows  ; 
some  dress  themselves,  and  run  to    the  place. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  comes  with  his  of- 
ficers ;  a  confusion  there  is:  and  London, so' 
famous  for   wisdom  ;  and   dexterity,  can    nor/ 
find  neither  brains,  nor  hands  to  prevent  its  ru- 
in.    The  hand  of  God  was   in  it;  the   decree 
was  come  forth  ;     London  must  now  fall,  and 
who  could  prevent   it?    No  wonder,    when    so 
many  pillars  are  removed,  if  the  building  tum- 
bles',  the  prayers,  tears,  and  faith  which  fbmt> 
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times  London  hath  had,  might   have  quenched 
the  fire,  might  have  opened  heavtn  tor  rain,  and 
driven  back  the  wind  ;  but  now  the    fire  gets 
the  mastery  and  burns  dreadfully,  and  God  with 
his  great  bellows  blows  upon   it,    w  inch  makes 
/  it  spread  quickly,  and  go  on  with    such  force  & 
rage,  overrunning  all    so    furiously,  that    the 
whole  city  is  brought  into  jeopardy  of  desola- 
tion.    That  night   most  of  the  Londoners  had 
taken  their  last  sleep  in  their  houses  ;  they  lit- 
tle thought  it  would  be  so  when  they  went  into 
their  beds  ;  they  did  not  in   the  least  suspect, 
when  the  doors  of  their  eari  were  un'iockt,  and 
nents  of  their  eyes  were  opened  in  the 
morning,  to  hear  of  such  an  enemy's   invading 
.nd  that    they   should  see   him,   with 
such  fury,  enter  the  doors  of  their  houses,  break 
into  every    room,  and  look  out  of   their  case* 
rnents  with  sxjch  a    threatening  countenance* 
A:>  it    is   •said,   Lam.   4.    15.      The    inhabitants 
e  believed  that  the  adversary  should 
entered  the  gates  qf  Jerusaler  :  so  the  in- 
of  the  city  would   not  have   believed 
i  'e  should  have  entered  and  prevailed 
to  burn  London  to  the  ground. 

That  which  made  the  ruin  the  more  dismal 

it  was  begun  on  the  Lord's  day  morn- 

:is  there  the  like  Sabbath  in  Lon- 

rie  churches  were  in  flames  that  day  ; 

and  God  seems  to  come   down,  and  to   preach 

himself  in  them,  as  he  did  in  Mount  Sinai,  when 

the  Mount  burnt  with  fire  -t  such  warm  preach- 
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ittg  those  churches  never  had  ;  such  lightning, 
dreadful  sermons  never  were  before  delivered 
in  London.  In  other  churches,  ministers  were 
preaching  their  farewell  sermons,  and  people 
were  hearing  with  quaking  and  astonishment  ! 
Instead  of  a  holy  rest,  which  Christiana  have  ta- 
ken on  this  day,  there  is  a  tumultuous  hurry- 
ing about  the  streets  towards  the  place  that  bur- 
ned, and  more  tumultuous  hurrying  upon  the 
spirits  of  those  that  sat  still,  and  had  oniy  the 
notice  of  the  ear,  of  the  quick  and  strange  sprea- 
ding of  the  fire. 

Now  the  train  bands  are  up  in  arms,  watch- 
ing at  every  quarter  for  outlandish  men,  because 
of  the  general  fears  and  jealousies,  and  rumours 
that  fireballs  were  thrown  into#  houses  by  seve- 
ral of  them,  to  help  on  and  provoke  the  too  fu- 
rious flames.  Now  goods  are  hastily  removed 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  body 
of  the  people  begin  to  retire,  and  draw  upwards 
as  the  people  did  from  the  tabernacles  of  Corah 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  when  the  earth  did  cleave 
asunder  and  swallow  them  up,  Numb.  16.  27'", 
31,32.  or  rather  as  Lot  drew  out  from  his 
house  in  Sodom  before  it  was  consumed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  Gen.  19.  Yet  some  hopes  were 
retained  on  the  Lord's  day  that  the  fire  would 
be  extinguished,  especially  by  them  who  lived 
in  the  remote  parts  :  they  could  scarcely  ima- 
gine that  the  fire  a  mile  off  should  be  able  ta 
reach  their  houses. 

D  2 
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But  the  evening  draws  on,  and  now  the  fire- 
is  mote  visible,  and   dreadful  !  Instead  of  the 
black  curtains  of  the  night   which   used   to  be 
spread  over  the   city,  now  the  curtains  are  yel- 
low ;  the  smoke  that  arose  from    the  burning 
pans  seemed  like  so  much  ftame   in  the  night) 
which  being  olown  upon  the  other  parts  by  the 
wind,  the  whole  city  at  some  distance  seemed 
to  be  on  fire.     Now  hopes  begin  to  sink,  and  a 
general  consternation  seizeth   upon  the  spirits 
ople  ;  little  sleep  is  taken   in  London  this 
night  ;  the  amazement  which   the  eye  and  ear 
drlh  effect  upon  the   spirit,  doth   either  dry  up, 
or  drive  away  the  vapour  which   used  to  bind 
up  the  senses.     Some  are   at  work  to   quench 
(ire  with  water,  others  endeavor  to  stop  its 
courss  by  pulling  clown  of  houses,  but  all  to  no 
lose  ;  if  it  be  allayed  or  beaten  down,  or  put 
I  iu  some  places,  it  is  but  a  very  little 
While;   it  quickly     recruits,  and    recovers    its 
force  ;   it  leaps,  and  mounts,   and   makes   the 
ious  onset,   drives  back    its   opposers, 
their  weapons  out  of  iheir  hands,  sei- 
i  the  water  houses  and  engines,  burns 
,  spoils  them,  and  makes  them  unfit  for 
Son-  are  upon  their  knees  in   the 
uring  out  tears  before  the  Lord,  inter- 
i'  poor  London,  in  the  day  of  i 
'.v  ;    but  alas,  I  fear  there  are  too  few 

niah's  ai   the   throne    of  grace  ;   too 

;ap  ;  too  f  s  to 

'■i  with  the  Lord  and  hang  about  his  arm. 
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fcondon's  sins  were  too  great,  and  God's  anger 
inst    the   city  was    too  hot,    so  easily  and 
presently  to  be  quenched  and  allayed,  and  if  by 
the  i  I  some,  a  mitigation  be  obtain- 

ed, bo  that  the  Lo.d  doth  not  stir  up  all  his 
Wrath)  utterly  to  destroy  the  place,  as  he  did 
Sodo<n  and  Gomorrah  ;  yet  none  can  prevail 
to  call  back  that  wrath,  and  reverse  that  decree 
which  is  gone,  forth  agp.inst  the  city  :  The 
time  of  London's  fall  is  come  !  The  fire  hath 
received  its  commission  from  God  to  bum 
down  the  city,  and  therefore  all  attempts  to 
hinder  it  arc  in  vain* 

Ou  the  Lord's  clay  night  the  fire  had  run  as 
far  as  Garlick  hithc,  in  Thames-street ',  and  lev- 
elled it  to  the  ground  ;  and  still  is  making  for- 
ward by  the  water-side,  and  upward  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  city'was  built. 

On     Monday    Gracechurcli-slreet    is     all   in 

flames,  with    Lnwhard-slreet  on  the   left  hrnd, 

and  part  ol  Fcnchurch-sireet  on  the  right !  the 

fire  working  (t ho'  not  so  fast)  against  the  wind 

that  way.     Before  it  were  pleasant  and  stately 

houses,  behindgit  ruinous  and  desolate  heaps  I 

The  burning   then  was   in  fashion   of  a  bow,  a 

dreadful  bow  it  was,  such  an  one  as  mine  eyes 

never  before  had  seen  !   a  bow  which  had  Gtfd's 

arrows  in  it  ivith   a  point  !    It   was  a 

shining  bow,  not  like  that  in   the  cloud,  which 

brings  water  with  it,  and  withal  signifieth  God's 

:ant  not  to  destroy  the  world  any  more 

water  ;  but  it  was  a  bow  which  had  fire  in 
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it,  which  signified  God's  angel',  and  his  Inten- 
tion to  destroy  London  by  fire. 

Now  the  flames  break  in  upon  Cornhill,  that 
large  and  spacious  street,  and  quickly  cross  the 
way  by  the  train  of  wood  that  lay  in  the  streets 
untaken  away,  which  had  been  pulled  down 
from  the  houses  to  prevent  its  spreading  ;  and 
so  they  lick  the  whole  street  as  they  go  :  they 
mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  houses  ; 
they  descend  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest 
vaults  and  cellars,  and  march  along  on  both 
Bides  of  the  way,  with  such  a  roaring  noise,  as 
never  was  heard  in  the  city  of  London  ;  no 
stately  building  so  great  as  to  resist  their  fury  ; 
the  Royal  Exchange  itself,  the  glory  of  the 
merchants,  is  now  invaded  with  much  violence  ; 
and  when  once  the  fire  was  entered,  how 
quickly  did  it  run  down  the  galleries,  filling 
them  with  flames ;  then  came  down  stairs, 
compasseth  the  walks,  giving  forth  flaming 
vollies,  and  filleth  the  court  with  sheets  of  fire  ; 
by  and  by  down  fall  all  the  Kings  upon  their 
faces,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  stone  build* 
ing  after  them,  (the  founder's  statue  only  re- 
maining) with  such  a  noise  as  was  dreadful 
and  astonishing. 

Then,  then  the  city  did  shake  indeed,  and  the 
inhabitants  did  tremble,  and  flew  av;.y  in  great 
amazement  from  the  houses,  lest  the  flames 
should  devour  them.  Rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  was 
the  noise  which  the  fire  struck  upon  the  ear 
round  about,  as  if  there  had  been  a  thousand 
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iron  chariots  beating  upon  the  stones  :  And  if 
you  opened  your  t  ye  to  the  opening  of  the 
street,  where  the  fire  was  come,  you  might  see 
in  some  places  whole  streets  at  once  in  flames, 
that  issued  forth,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
great  forges  from  the  opposite  windows,  which 
folding  together,  were  united  into  one  great 
flame  throughout  the  whole  street ;  ;  nd  then 
you  may  see  the  houses  tumble,  tumble,  tumble, 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other  with  a 
greut  crash,  leaving  the  foundations  open  to  the 
view  of  the  heavens. 

Now  fearfulness  and  terror  doth  surprise  the 
citizens  of  London  ;    contusion  and  astonish- 
ment doth  fall  upon  them  at  this  unheard  of, 
unthought  of  judgment.    It  would  have  grieved 
the  heart  of  an  unconcerned  person,  to  see  the 
rueful  looks,  the  pale  cheeks,  the  tears  trick- 
ling down  from  the  eyes,  (where  the  greatness 
of  sorrow  and  amazement  could  give   leave  for 
such  a  vent)  the  smiting  of  the  breast,  the 
wringing  of  the  hands  ;    to  hear  the  sighs  and 
groans,  the  doleful  and  weeping  speeches  of 
the  distressed  citizens,  when  they  were  bring- 
ing forth  their  wives  (some  from  their  child- 
bed) and  their  little  ones  (some  from  their  sick 
bed)  out  of  their  houses,  and    sending  them  in-  x 
to  the  countries,   or  somewhere  into  the  fieldSj 
with  their   goods.     Now  hopes  of  London  are.^ 
gone,   their  heart  is  sunk  ;  now  there  is  a  gen-'- 
eral  remove  in  the   city,   and  that  in  a  greater 
hurry  than  before  the  plague,  their  goods  being 
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in  greater  danger  by  the  fire,  than  the  persona 
were  by  the  sickness.  Scarcely  are  some  re- 
turned but  they  must  remove  again,  and  not  as 
before,  now  without  anymore  hopes  of  evtr 
returning,  and  living  in  those  houses  any 
more. 

Now,  carts,    and   drays,    and   coaches,  and 
horses,  as  many  as  could   have    entrance  into 
the  city,   were    loaded,  and    any   money   w..s 
given   for   help;    Ave,   ten,   twenty,   and  thii> 
ty    pounds  for  a   cart  Jo   bear   forth   into  the 
fields    some  choice    things,  which    were   rea- 
dy to  be  consumed  ;  and  some  of  the  countries 
had   the  conscience    to  accept  of  the  highest 
price,  which  the  citizens  did  then  offer  in  their 
extremity  ;    I  am  mistaken  if  such  money  do  . 
not  burn  worse  than  the  fire  cut  of  which  it  was 
rak'd.     Now  casks  of  wine,  and  oil,  and   other 
commodities  are  tumbled  along,  and  the  owners 
shove  as  much  of  their  goods  as  they  can  to- 
wards the  gate  ;  every  one  now  becomes  a  por- 
ter to  himself,   and   scarcely  a   back  either  of 
man  or  woman   that  hath  strength,   but  had   a 
burden  on  it  in  the  streets  :     It  was  very  sad  to 
see  such   throngs  of  poor  citizens  coming  in, 
and  going  forth  from  the  unburnt  parts,   hiiavy 

Taden    with  some  pieces  of  their  pcoods,  but 
inore  heavy  loaded  with  wei  '■  sor- 

aow  of  heart  ;    so  that  it  is  wonderful  they  did 
liot  quite  sink  under  these  burdens. 

Monday  night   was   a  dreadful  when 

the  wings  of  the  ::ight  had  shad  light 
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of  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  was  no  darkness 
ol'  night  in  London,  for  the  lire  shines  now 
round  about  villi  a  tearful  blaze,  which  yielded 
tucli  light  in  tin;  stieels,  as  it  had  been  the  sun 
:il  noon  d;.y.  Now  the  five  having  wrought 
backward  strangely  against  the  wind  to  Bit} 
tingagatcy  he  along  Ttiamef-etreet,  eastward, 
runs  up  the  h:ll  to  Tur.'er-atreet,  and  having 
marched  on  from  Graetc/utrck-&trcet>  maketh 
further  progress  in  Fenthwch-ttrect,  and  having 
spread  its  wings  beyond  Quem'iiihe  in  Thamtt- 
street  westward,  i  aunts  up  from  the  Water- 
side through  Dowgate,  and  Old  Fish-street,  in- 
to Wwling-strtvi  ;  but  the  great  fury  of  the 
fire  was  in  the  broader  streets  ;  in  tire  midst  of 
tbe  night  it  \vt;s  come  down  CornhiU,  and  laid 
it  in  the  dust,  and  runs  along  by  the  Stock*, 
and  there  meets  with  another  lire  v\hich  came 

'.  Threadneidlc-slrect  ;  a  little  farther  with 
another,  which  came  up  from  Wallbrcok  ;  a  Ut- 
ile farther  with  another,  which  comes  up  from 

klcr'a  Bury  ;  and  ail  these  four  joining  to* 

her,  break  into  one  great  flame  at  the  corner 

of  C/ieaJmide   with   such   a   dazling   light,  ond 

ling   heat,  and  roaring  noise  by  the  fall  of 

so  many  houses  together,  that  was  very  amaz- 

!  though    it  were  something    stopt  in 

ise   at   Mercer's   Chtifiet,  yet  with 

e  in   a   while,  it   conquers  the  place, 

burns  through  it,  an-d  then  with  great  rage 
ward  in  Clieo/aide, 
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On  Tuesday  was  the  fire  burning  up  the  ve- 
ry bowels  of  London  :    Chea/mde  is  all  in  a  light 
fire  in  a  few  hours  time,   many  fires  meeting 
there,  as  in  the  centre  ;  from  Soafier-latie,  Bow- 
lane,  Bread-street,  Friday-street^  <<nd  Old  change, 
the  fire  comes  up  almost  together,  and  breaks 
furiously  into  the  broad  street,  and  most  of  that 
side  of  the  way  was  together  in  flames,  a  dread- 
ful spectacle  !  and  then  partly  by  the  fire  which 
came  down  Mercer's  chafiel,  partly  by  the  fall 
of  the  houses  cross  the   way,   the  other  side  is 
quickly  kindled,  and  doth  not  si  and  long  after 
it.     Now  the  fire  gets  into  Black  fryers,  and  so 
continues  its  course  by  the  water,  and   makes 
up  towards  St.  Paul's-cliurch,  on  that  side;  and 
Cheafi-side  fire  besets  ^he  great  building  on  this 
side  ;   and  the  church,  tho'  all  of  stone  outward 
tho*  naked  of  houses  about  it,  and -though  so  high 
above  nil  buildings  in   the    city,  yet    within  a 
while  doth  yield  to  the   violent   assaults  of  the 
conquering  flames,  and  strangely  takes  fire  at 
the  lop  ;  now  the  lead  melts  and  runs  down,  as 
if  it  had  been  snow  before  the   sun  ;     and  the 
great   beams   and  massy  stones,    with   a  great 
noise,  Fall  on  the  pavement,  and  break  through 
into   Faith*  s-church    underneath  ;     now     gi 
flakes  of  stone  scale  and  peal  off  strangely  from 
the  side  of  the  walls  ;.  the  conqueror  ha 
this    high  fort,  darts  its  flauivs   round   about  ; 
now  Paternoster-row,  Newgate-market,  the  Old 
baily,  and  Ludgate-hnl  have  submittei 
selves  to  the  devouring  fire,  which  with  won- 
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derful  speed  rusheth  down  the  hill  into  Fleet- 
street.  Now  Cheapside  fire  marcheth  along 
Ironmonger-lane,  Oid-jury,  Lawrence-lane, 
Milk-street,  Wood-street,  Gutter-lane,  Foster- 
lane.  Now  it  runs  along  Lothbu'y,  Cateaten- 
street,  kc.  From  Newgate-market  it  assaults 
Christ-church  and  conquers  that  great  building 
and  burns  through  Martins-lane  towards  Al-» 
dersgate,  and  all  about  so  furiously,  as  if  it 
would  not  leave  a  house  standing  upon  the 
ground. 

Now  horrible  flakes  of  fire  mount  up  the 
sky,  and  the  yellow  smoke  of  London  ascended 
up  towards  heaven,  like  the  smoke  of  a  great 
furnace  ;  asmoke  so  great  as  darkened  the  sun 
at  noon-day,  (if  at  any  time  the  sun  peeped  ' 
forth,  it  looked  red  like  blood)  the  cloud  of 
smoke  was  so  great,  that  travellers  did  ride 
borne  miles  together  in  the  shadow  thereof, 
though  there  were  no  other  cloud  to  be  seen 
in  the  sky. 

And  if  Monday  night  was  dreadful,  Tuesday 
night  was  more  dreadful,  when  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  city  was  consumed  :  many  thousands 
who  on  Saturday  had  houses  convenient  in  the 
city,  both  for  themselves,  and  to  entertain  oth- 
ers, now  l\ave  not  where  to  lay  their  head,  and 
the  fields  are  the  only  receptacle  which  they 
can  find  for  themselves  and  their  goods  ;  most 
of  th^  late  inhabitants  of  London  lie  all  night 
in  the  open  air,  \v-h  no  other  canopy  over 
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them,  but  that  of  the  heavens.  The  fire  is  still 
making  towards  them,  and  threateneth  the 
suburbs  ;  it  was  amazing  to  see  how  it  had 
spread  itself  several  milts  in  compass  ;  and  a- 
mongst  other  things  that  night,  the  sight  of 
Guildhall  was  a  fearful  spectacle,  which  stood 
jthe  whole  body  of  it  together  in  view,  for  sever- 
al hours  together,  after  the  fire  had  taken  it, 
without  flames,  (I  suppose  because  the  timber 
was  such  solid  oak)  in  a  bright  shining  coal,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  palace  of  gold,  or  a  great  build- 
ing of  burnished  brass. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  people 
expected  that  the  suburbs  would  be  burnt,  as 
well  as  the  city,  and  with  speed,  were  prepar- 
ing their  flight,  as  well  as  they  could  with  their 
luggage,  into  the  countries,  and  neighboring 
villages.  .  Then  the  Lord  hath  pity  on  poor 
London  ;  his  bowels  begin  to  relent ;  his  heart 
is  turned  within  him,  and  he  stays  his  rough 
wind  in  thc-day  of  the  east  ivind ;  his  fury  be- 
gins to  be  allayed  ;  he  hath  a  remnant  offieofild 
in  London,  and  there  shall  a  remnant  of  house* 
escape  :  the  wind  now  is  husht ;  the  commis- 
sion of  the  hie  is  withdrawing,  and  it  burns  so 
gently,  even  where  it  meets  with  no  opposition, 
that  it  was  not  hard  to  be  quenched,  in  many 
places,  with  a  few  hands  :  now  the  citizens  be- 
gin to  gather  a  little  heart,  and  encouragement 
in  their  endeavors  to  quench  the  fire.  A  check 
it  had  at  Leaden-hall  by  that  great  building; 
a  stop  it  had  iu  Bishop-street,  Fenchurch-sUxet, 
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Lime-street,  Mark-lane,  and  towards  the  tow- 
er :  one  means,  under  God,  was  the  blowing 
up  of  houses  with  gun-powder.  Now  it  is  stay- 
ed in  Lothbury,  Broad-street,  Coleman-street, 
towards  the  gates  it  burnt,  but  not  with  any 
great  violence  :  at  the  temple  also  it  is  stayed* 
and  in  Holbron,  where  it  had  got  no  great  foot- 
ing ;  and  when  once  the  fire  was  got  under,  it 
was  kept  under ;  and  on  Thursday  the  flames 
extinguished. 
But  on  Wednesday  night,  when  the  people 
lite  of  London,  now  of  the  fields,  hoped  to  ge? 
■a  Kttle  rest  on  the  ground,  where  .they  had 
spread  their  beds,  a  more  dreadful  fear  falls 
upon  them  than  they  had  before,  through  a  ru- 
mor that  the  French  were  coming  armed  a- 
gair.st  them  to  cut  their  throats,  and  spoil  them 
of  what  they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire  ;  they 
were  now  naked,  and  weak,  and  in  ill  condition 
to  defend  themselves,  and  the  hearts,  especially 
of  the  females,  do  quake  and  tremble,  and  are 
ready  to  die  within  them  :  yet  many  citizens 
having  lost  their  houses,  and  almost  all  they 
had,  are  fired  with  rage  and  fury  ;  and  they  be- 
gin to  stir  themselves  like  lions,  or  like  bears 
bereaved  of  their  whelps ;  and  now  Arm  t 
Arm  !  Arm  !  doth  resound  the  fields  and  sub- 
urbs with  a  dreadful  voice.  We  may  guess 
at  the  distress  and  perplexity  of  the  people 
this  night,  which  was  something  alleviated, 
■prhen  the  falseness  of  the  alarm  was  perceived. 
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Thus  fell   great  London,  that  ancient  city  ! 

•   populous  city !    London,  which   was  tiic 

ity  of  the  land,  ana  as  famous  as  most 

:s  in  the  world  ;  none  so  famous  for  the  goo- 

pel,  nnd  zealous   profession   of  the  reformed 

ion.     And  yet   haw  is  London  departed 

1     .   smoke,  and  her  glory  laid   in   the  dust  I 

her  destruction  come,   which  no  man 

thought  of,   and  her  desolption  in  a  moment ! 

How  <     'he  nations  about  gaze  and  wonder! 

How  dc  >Ie  land  tremble  at  the  noise 

of  her  fall !     How   do  her  citizens  droop  and 

sr   women  and  vir- 
gins wee p,  and  sit  in  the  dust !  Oh,  the  pale- 
res-,  the  cheeks  !   the  aston- 
ishment and  confusion   that  covers  the  face  ! 
the  dismal  the 
minds  of    Yiost3  co                 the  dreadful  conse- 
quer                h   are    likely  to  be  of  this  fail  of 
London  !    How  13  the  pride  of  London  stained 
and  b                                               en,  St  sir. 
departed  !"her  riches  nli                         ueasures 
so  nv                                                         l  M'  k,  and 
the  whole  body  faint ;    the  heart  is  wounded, 
'and  1               ler  part  is  sensible  of  its  stroke! 
Never  was  England  in  greater  danger  fif  being 
;ign  power,  than   since  the 
firing   and   fall   of  this    city,    which    had    the 
Btrengii                  ure  of  the  nation  in  it.     How 
is  Londo             d|  that  rich  city!    that   joyous 
city  !                 ier  indeed  is  left,  but  more  ihan 
as  man;  houses  as  Were  within  the  walls,  arc 
turned  into  ashes* 
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The  Merchants  now  have  left  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ;  the  buyers  and  sellers  have  now  for- 
saken the  streets  :  Gracechurch-street,  Corn- 
hill,  Cheapside,  Newgate-market,  and  the  like 
places,  which  used  sometime  to  have  throngs  of 
traffickers,  now  are  become  empty  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  instead  of  the  stately  houses  which 
stood  there  last  summer,  now  they  lie  this  win- 
ter in  ruinous  heaps.  The  glory  of  London  is 
now  lied  away  like  a  bird,  the  trade  of  London; 
is  shattered  and  broken  to  pieces,  her  delights 
also  are  vanished,  and  pleasant  things  laid 
waste  ;  now  no  chaunting  to  the  sound  of  the. 
viol,  and  dancing  to  the  sweet  music  of  other 
instruments  ;  now  no  drinking  wine  in  bowls, 
and  stretching  on  the  beds  of  lust;  now  no 
excess  of  wine  and  banquetings  ;  no  feasts  in 
halls,  and  curious  dishes  ;  no  amorous  looks 
and  wanton  dalliances  ;  no  ruffling  silks,  and^i 
costly  dresses  ;  these  things  in  that  place  are 
at  an  end.  But  if  houses  for  sin  alone  were 
sunk,  and  fuel  for  lust  only  were  consumed,  it 
would  not  be  so  mueh  ;  but  the  houses  also  for 
God's  worship,  (which  formerly  were  a  bul- 
wark against  the  fire,  partly  through  the  fer- 
vent prayers  within  them)  now  are  devoured 
by  the  flames,  and  the  habitations  of  many  who 
truly  fear  God,  have  not  escaped  ;  and  in  the 
places  where  God  hath  been  3erved,  and  his 
servants  hath  lived  ;  now  nettles  are  growing  $ 
•wis  are  screeching  ;  thieves  and  cut- throats 
E2 
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are  lurking ;  a  sad  face  there  is  now  in  the  ru- 
inous part  of  London  ;  and  terrible  haih  the 
Voice  of  the  Lord  been,  which  hath  been  cry- 
ing, yea,  roaring  in  the  city  by  these  dreadful 
judgments  of  the  plague  and  fire»  which  he 
hath  brought  upon  us. 

Thus  you  have  the  narration  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Plague  and  Fire. 


PICTURE 

OF 

LONDON. 

INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY. 

THERE  is  scarcely  any  material  point  m 
the  earlier  part  of  the  History  of  London, 
that  is  not  invol-  ad  in  some  degree  of  obscuri- 
ty. The  origin  of  the  town,  the  etymology  of  it* 
name,  the  founder  of  its  walls,  their  course  and 
extent,  and  even  its  original  site,  have  all  fur- 
nished antiquaries  with  fruitful  topics  of  discus- 
sion. At  the  present  period  probability  is  all 
that  any  of  these  topics  afford  ;  and  respecting 
our  own  subsequent  conjectures,  we  can  only  say 
that  they  do  not  clash  with  the  unquestionable 
facts  of  history,  and  are  at  least  as  probable 
as  any  that  have  been  raised  by  preceding 
writers* 

Origin  of  London  ;  and  Etymology  of  its  A'ame* 
London  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
limes  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Caesar,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  descended  from  th* 
Goths,  who  had  emigrated  from  Scandinavia, 
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In  the  ancient  language  of  the  Goths,  Lun 
signified  a  Grove,  and  Den  a  Town  ;  and,  at  this 
day,  there  yre,  in  modern  Scandinavia,  towns  or 
villages  which  retain  the  common  name  of 
JLvnden.  The  first  rude  towns  of  ihe  Got/it 
were  /daces  *>f  strength  in  woods  ;  the  north- 
ern G;  uls,  who  were  Qoth*  from  Scandi- 
navia, trade*}  \yith  Britain  ;  and  it  is  probable, 
the  sourhcrn  pails  of  the  island,  with  which 
they  carried  on  their  traffic,  had  been  sei-zed 
and  colcnized  by  that  bold  and  adventurous 
race.  As  to  the  silence  of  Cawar  relative  to 
London,  which  some  have  urged  as  a  proof 
that  the  town  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  his  in- 
vasion, it  ought  rather  to  be  taken  as  a  proof 
which  may  be  added  to  many  others,  that  Cxsar 
never  reached  the  Thames,  and  that  the  river 
he  describes,  and  which  antiquaries  hastily  con- 
cluded to  be  the  Thames,  was  no  other  than  the 
river  Medw&y. 

But  /.onrfow,before  the  Romans  introduced  the 
arts  into  the  island,  could  be  nothing  more  than 
a  rude  fistness,  or  an  emporium  suited  to  the 
commerce  of  the  times.  The  first  mention  of 
London,  in  authentic  history,  is  by  Tacitus,  who 
speaks  of  its  being  sacked  in  the  year  61,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Nero,  by  the 
British  Queen  Boadicea  ;  and,  from  his  relation 
of  that  event,  it  appears  that  it  was  then  a 
place  of  importance  among  the  Roman  posses- 
sions in  Britain.    He  says  that  tt  \m  "  the' 
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chief  residence  of  merchants,  and  the  great 
mart  of  trade  and  commerce."  It  is  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Ammianut  Marccllinua,  a  Latin 
author  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Julian^  who 
•alls  it  "  Vetustum  opfiidum"  an  ancient  town. 

State  of  London  tinder  the  Romans. 

The  condition  of  London  under  the  Romans 
Was  that  of  a  Prefecture  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place 
goTerned  by  Roman  laws,  administered  by  a 
magistrate  called  a  Prsefect,  annually  sent  from 
Rome  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
were  Romans  and  Briton9,  living  together  un- 
der the  government  and  protection  of  Rome, 
The  ample  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in 
London  of  Roman  remains,  are  so  many  proofs, 
that  under  the  dominion  of  that  people  it  was  a 
little  Rome,  not  only  encompassed  with  srong 
walls,  but  adorned  with  convenient  and  magni- 
icient  structures. 

Original  Site  of  London, 

Some  antiquaries  imagine  the  first  site  of 
London  to  have  been  on  the  south*  side  of 
the  Thames  :  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
the  original  town  stood  on  any  other  spot  than 
.  the  peninsula  on  the  northern  banks  formed  by 
the  Thames  in  front ;  the  river  Fleet  on  the 
west ;  and  the  stream  afterward*  named  W»l- 
brook  on  the  east. 
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Walls  ;  Military  Heads  ;  and  Gates. 

The  walls  were  unquestionably  reared  by  tli« 
Ponans  ;  but  under  which  of  the  emperors  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  Their  original 
boundaries  seem  to  have  been  1  udgale-hill  on 
the  west  ;  a  spot  near  the  she  of  the  Tower  on 
Ihe  cast  ;  Cripplegate  dn  the  north  ;  end 
Thames-street  on  the  south. 

Four  great  Military   roads    extended   from 

London  into  the  country  ;     the   Praetorian  way, 

afterwards    named    by    the    Saxons    Watling- 

Btreet,  passing  under  a  gate  of  the  north  side  of 

the  site  of  the  modern   Newgate  ;    the  road  to 

Dover,  beginning  at  Watling-street,  and  pass- 

,-ctus  or  ferry  at  Dowgate  ;    the 

itreet,   passing  under  Cripplegate  ;    a 

passed  under  Aldgateby  Bcthnal-green 

lo  Old  Ford  ;  and  a  pass  through  the  river  Leo 

to  Djiolitum,  the  modern  Lttyton  in  Essex. 

It  is  probable  the  gates  were  originally  only- 
four  in  number,  Newgate*  Cripplegate,  Aid- 
gate,  and  Dowgate,  corresponding  with  th'J 
great  military  roads,  to  which  six  others  were 
added,  as  new  roads  were  constructed,  namely, 
the  Postern  on  Tower-hill,  Bishops-crate,  Moor- 
gate,  Aldersgate,  Ludgate,  and  Bridgegate. 
The  walls,  immediately  previous  lo  their  being 
demolished,  were  more  than  three  miles  in 
circumference  ;  guarded,  on  the  three  side* 
next  the  land,  with  fifteen  lofty  towers.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  walls  were  originally  of  con- 
siderable less  extent ;    for  in  the  reign  of  Ld« 
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(yard  IV.  the  circuit  of  them  is  given  with 
great  accuracy,  which  is  as  follows  :  From  the 
Tower  to  Aldgate  was  82  perches  :  from  Aid- 
gate  to  Biohopsgate,  86  perches  ;  from  Bish- 
opsgate  to  Cripplegate,  162  ;  from  Cripplegate 
to  Aldersgate,  75  ;  from  Aldersgate  to  New- 
gate, 66  ;  and  from  thence  to  Lutlgate,  42 
perches  ;  from  Ludgate  to  Fleet-ditch,  60 
perches  ;  and  from  Fleet-bridge  to  the  Thames, 
70  perches  ;  making  the  whole  extent  of  the 
wall  at  that  time  something  more  than  two 
miles. 

State  of  London  from  the  evacuation  of  the  Ro- 
mans till  seized  by  the  Saxons. 
After  the  Romans,  in  the  decay  of  their  em- 
pire, relinquished  Britain,  London  continued  in 
possession  of  the  Britons  for  more  than  ninety 
years,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sax- 
ons ;  but,  in  the  general  confusion  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  Saxon  invasion,  the  commerce 
of  London  would  decline,  and  of  the  nature  of 
its  civil  government,  in  that  interval,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine. 

Its  State  under  the  Saxons  ard  Danes. 
On  the  establishment. of  Heptarchy,  or  the 
seven  Saxon  kingdoms  in  Britain,  London  was 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  S.ixcns, 
or  Essex  ;  and  again  rose  into  corsequcnce  as 
a  commercial  town.  When  the  Saxon  king- 
doms were  resolved  into  one  monarchy  under 
fcjjbert,  London  did  not  immediately  hold  the 
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first  rank  ;  Winchester,  Canterbury,  and  York, 
being  all  of  higher  consideration,  till  the  time 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  constituted  London 
tin  capital  of  all  England.  During  the  ravages 
committed  in  Britain  by  the  Danes,  London 
principally  suffered  ;  but  after  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  Danish  invasion  were  healed, 
London  began  to  grow  into  that  prosperity 
which  has  since  exalted  it  above  all  the  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  world. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  London  under  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
we  have  some,  tho'  far  from  complete,  inform- 
ation. The  civil  powers,  seem  lo  have  been 
chiefly  exercised  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  Poi  t- 
reve  or  Portgrave,  a  magistrate  appointed  by 
the  king  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that 
part  of  the  civil  authority  resided  in  the  body 
of  the  citizens.  It  is  plain,  from  subsequent 
records  under  the  Norman  kings,  referring  to 
former  times,  that  the  citizens  of  London  en- 
joyed various  privilege*  and  immunities  ;  they 
were  free  from  all  bt»se  service  and  tenure  ;  and 
it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  Trom  a  view  of  that 
part  of  its  history,  that  the  city  enjoyed  a  go- 
vernment of  a  mixed,  and  in  some  degree  of  a 
popular,  nature. 

Its  State,  imdrr  ths  Normans. 
At  the  conquest  of  England  urder  the  Nor- 
mans, London  was  a  place  of  great  wealth  and 
power  j  and  its  civil  government  and  privileges, 
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as  they  existed  under  the  Saxons,  v/ere  confirm- 
ed by  a  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  immediate  successors  of  William  alter- 
nately, harrassed  the  city  with  their  usurpations 
and  lawless  acts,  and  soothed  it  with  new 
charters  to  confirm  old  privileges  or  grant  new 
ones,  till  at  length  the  civil  government  of  Lon- 
don took  a  form  very  little  different  from  that 
by  which  it  is  at  present  distinguished.  The 
of'Portreve  was  lost  in  that  of  bailiff,  and 
afterwards  of  mayor,  names  derived  from  the 
Norman  language,  and  the  municipal  power 
become  gradually  vested  in  the  citizens. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  i.  London  obtained  a 
mi  st  important  grant,  by  the  annexation  of  the 
coin  '  Jlesex  to  its  jurisdiction,  with  the 

minting  a  Sheriff  cf  that  county 
from  amor;,;;  themselves.  This  was  done  to 
prei  being  any  longer  an  assylum  for 

bankrupts  and  fraudulent  persons  ;    who,  hav- 
ing deserted  London  with  the  goods  and  effects 
of  their  creditors,   lived  there  jn  open  defiance 
of  those  they  had  injured.     Before  the  grant  of 
this  charter,  London  appears  to  have  been  en- 
ect  to  the   a-bitrary  will  of  the  king.. 
But    the    liberties  of  the  citisens  being  now 
>ng  a  fence,  they  endeavored 
toms  by  converting  them  in- 
■~!S  several  bodies  pro- 
'.   mysteries  of  trade, .were 
tttftt  eing  formed  into  com- 
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panies.  The  king,  however,  reserved  the  pow- 
er of  appointing  the  Portreve  and  chief  officers 
of  the  city  to  himself. 

Its  State  from  the  Reign  of  Stephen  till  that  of 
Edward  III. 
In  the  ensuing  reign  the  Londoners  pur- 
chused  from  Stephen,  whose  cause  they  espous- 
ed, the  right  of  choosing  their  own  Sheriffs. 
They  were,  however,  severely  treated  by  Ma- 
tilda,  the  mother  oi*  Henry  III.  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  London  was  disgraced  by  the 
massacre  of  nearly  all  the  Jews  residing  in  it, 
the  chief  incitement  to  which  appears  to  have 
been  their  opulence,  and  in  the  subsequent 
reigns  they  were  plundered  and  persecuted  with 
the  most  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  at  length  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  expelled  the  kingdom. 
In  the  reign  of  King  John,  Henry  Fitz  Alwyn 
was  lirst  elected  to  the  trust  of  Mayor,  a  digni- 
ty he  had  held  under  a  different  name  for  twen- 
ty years  successively  br fore,  but  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  prince.  Henry  III.  harrassed  the 
c  tizens  by  stiziog  their  old  charters  and  mak- 
ing them  purchase  new  ones,  violating  every 
principle  of  honor  and  justice,  and  not  paying 
the  least  regard  to  his  word,  his  promise,  or  hie 
o  th;.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  we  find  the 
city  divided  it;t)  twenty-four  wards,  the  ma£it> 
tyate  of  each  of  which  had  the  ancient  S  ixon 
title  of  Alderman  ;  and  each  ward  chose  some 
of  the  inhabitants  as  common  councilmen,  who 
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Were  sworn  into  their  office  i  these  Were  to  be 
consulted  by  the  aldermen  ;  -i\d  their  advice 
followed  in  all  public  affairs  belonging  to  the 
city. 

In  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  the  city  obtain- 
ed great  additions  to  its  privileges ;  among 
other  immunities  granted  was  one,  that  the 
Mayor  should  be  constantly  one  of  the  judges 
of  oyer  and  terminer  for  the  trhl  of  criminals 
confined  in  Newgate,  that  the  citizens  should 
have  the  privilege  of  trying  a  robber  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and  the  power  of  re- 
claiming a  citizen  apprehended  elsewhere  for 
felony,  in  order  to  try  him  within  its  walls,  with 
a  right  to  possess  the  goods  and  chattels  of  all 
felons  convicted  within  their  jurisdiction; 
that  the  city  liberties  should  not  be  s  z,  d  for  a 
personal  offence,  or  the  iniquitous  i-jdgmtnt  of 
any  of  its  magistrates,  and  that  no  market 
should  be  kept  within  sever  :  liles  of  the  city  of 
London.  By  a  second  charter,  South  v.  ick  was 
granted  to  the  citizens,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards a  privilege  was  granted  for  a  gold  or  sil- 
ver mr.ee  to  be  carried  befon  •  f  magis- 
trate, as  well  v-^  the  title  otlord  added  to  that  of 
mayor.  In  1S48,  London  suffered  dreadfully 
by  a  pestilence,  and  so  great  was  the  mortality, 
that  the  common  places  of  burial  for  the  dead 
v/ere  not  found  sufficient.  On  the  site  of  the' 
present  Charter-bouse,  no  less  than  50,000  are 
«aid  to  have  been  interred. 
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Fr%m  Richard  II.  to  Henry  7. 
'     In  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  II.  the  rebellion 
ttok  plnce   which  was   headtd  hy  Wat  T; 
London  suffered  seveifcly  by  it,    as  the   rebels 
burnt  or  destroyed  an  immense  dealof  properly. 

In  1392,  the  king  on  BOD1 
the   purpose  of  gaining  money,  !  the 

mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  fined  the  citizens  in  the 
sum  of  3000  mnrks,«and  afterwards,  th< 
submitted  with  great  servility,   in  an  j.ldiiional 
one  of  10,000  pounds,  before  he  ore 

to  the  city  the  right  of  choosing  its  own  m 
irates.     In  1393   he  repeated  these  ex-ic'. 
with  additional  severity,  so  that  when  Henry  of 
Bollingbroke  was  invit*d  to  assume  the  crown, 
he  was  received  with  open  arms.     Henry  the 
Fourth  extended  the  privileges  of  the  city  in 
several  instances.      In  his  reign   a   dreadful 
plague  carried  off  no  less  than  30,000  of  the  in- 
habitants, whereby  corn  became  so  cheap,  I 
wheat  sold  for  3«.  id.  the  quarter.     In  the  same 
year,  1409,  JohnBradby  or  Badby  was  pi 
in  a  cask,  and  burnt  in  Smilhfield  for  adhc 
to  the  doctrines  of  Wickiiffe.     In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,   the  citizens  chiefly  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  splendid  cavalcade 
with  which   they  conducted  ve  prince 

through  the  city,  on  his  return  from  the  field  of 
'Agincourt.  In  1416,  Sir  Henry  Barton, 
mayor,  first  ordered  lanterns  to  be  hung  out  to 
illuminate  the  streets  by  night.  In  1419,  Sir 
Thomas  Eyre,  compassionating  the  distress  of 
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the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity,  built  Leaden-hall 
at  his  own  expense,  and  gave  it  to  the  city  to 
be  employed  as  a  public  granary.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  market  for  poultry,  meats,. hides,  and 
leather.  In  this  year  bir  Richard  Whittington 
was  mayor  for  the  third  time  ;  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  his  wealth  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :  having  invited  Henry  and  his 
Queen  to  an  entertainment  at  Guildhall,  im- 
mediately after  the  conquest  of  France,  he 
caused  a  fire  to  be  made  of  odoriferous  woods, 
in  which  he  burnt  bonds  cf  the  king's  to  th» 
amount  of  60,000  pounds,  due  to  various  com- 
panies, which  Henry  had  bcvrowed  to  pay  his 
army  in  France  :  he  then  told  the  king  that  he 
had  bought  up  and  discharged  those  debts,  and 
made  him  a  present  of  them.  Besides  this  act 
of  public  good,  he  founded  and  endowed  several 
charities. 

From  Henry  V.  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
From  the  first  institution  of  the  mayoralty 
till  1154,  the  procession  to  Westminster,  where 
the  Lord  Mayor  takes  the  oath,  had  been  con- 
stantly made  on  horseback.  But  in  this  year 
Sir  John  Norman,  draper,  being  mayor,  caused 
a  barge  to  be  made  at  his  own  expense,  and 
in  that  was  rowed  to  Westminster,  attended  by 
those  companies  which  had  barges,  in  a  superb 
manner.  Edward  the  Fourth  granted  a  new 
charter  of  confirmation  to  the  citizens,  and  ex- 
F  2 
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tended  their  privileges.  The  year  147*  was 
remarkable  ibr  the  alteration  which  wustffc 
in  the  election  of  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  ;  for 
it  was  ordained,  by  an  act  of  Common  Council, 
"  That  for  the  future  the  choice  of  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  should  be  in  the  masters,  wardens,  and 
liveries,  of  the  city  corporations  ;  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  About  this  period  a 
fresh  pestilence  broke  out,  and  raged  for  nearly 
a  twelvemonth.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  sweating  sickness 
first  appeared,  carrying  off  great  numbers  with- 
in four-and-twenty-hours.  The  conduct  of  this 
prince  to  the  citizens  was  very  base  and  op- 
pressive ;  for,  though  they  had  voluntarily 
raised  money  for  him  several  times  to  a  great 
amount,  he  plundered  them  in  the  most  shame- 
ful manner.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
about  the  year  1518,  the  sweating  sickness 
made  its  second  appearance,  and  carried  off  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population.  Its 
third  appearance  was  in  U28,  when  the  great- 
er part  of  those  attacked  died  in  the  short 
space  of  five  or  six  hours  afterwards.  The 
year  1525  was  marked  by  a  singular  boldness 
in  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council,  who  not  only  combatted  the  design  of 
Wolsey  to  exact  supplies  for  his  master  with- 
out parliamentary  consent,  but  even  successful- 
ly opposed  the  practice  of  what  was  termed  be- 
nevolence, by  which  Henry's  predecessors  had 
been  so  often  benefitted.     The  plague  again 
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raged  about  this  time.     At  the  grand 
tion  of  monasteries,  &c  which  too 
1537,  it  is  almost  incredible  I  >y  magni- 

ficient  churches,  cloisters,    dormitone 
ries,  and  other  buildings,  as  the  me- 

tropolis as  elsewhere,  which  had  been  erected 
at  an  immense  expense  of  money  and  labor, 
were  uaroofed  and  ruined.  In  Edward  the 
Sixth's  reign  the  city  gained  very  extensive 
privileges. 

State  of  London  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen   Elisabeth  commerce 
received  a   new   impulse  by  the  erection  of  a 
building,  afterwards  culled  the  Royal  Exchange, 
for  the  meeting  of  merchants  to  transact  their 
basiness.      In    1588,  when    the. 
threatened  by  the  Spaniards  with 
city  unanimously  resolved  not  or.iy  to  raise  ten 
thousand  troops,   but  voted 
est  ships  in  the  river  Thames,  t"<       pin- 

naces, or  light  frigates  : 
a  proper  manner,  with  the  utmo; 
and  the  charge  defrayed  both  of  men  ?.■•('  ■', 
during  the  time  they  col 

service.  In  1594,  they  fitted  out  six  ship*  of 
war,  and  raised  405  men  for  her  .  ser- 

vice.    Twice  in  the  next  year  they  raise.1.  iCOO 
men.      And  in   1597,   when    the  rumor   was 
apread  of  another  invasion 
they  produced  6000)   and   equipped  l 
war.    Yet,  extraordinary  as  it  may  se 
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various  services  they  rendered  did  not  obtain 
them  through  this  whole  reign  a  single  acces- 
sion to  their  privileges.  Almost  the  whole 
commerce  of  England,  however,  a*  this  period 
was  centered  in  London  ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  customs  of  that  port  were  9even  times  great- 
er than  these  of  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  although  the  citizens  were  taxed  in  a  much 
higher  proportion  than  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try, yet  it  ha?  been  seen  they  were  willing,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  to  be  rated  ribove  their 
proportion,  which  had  formerly  been  estimated 
at  a  tenth,  when  others  paid  only  a  fifteenth. 

From  James  I,  to  the  Fire  in  London, 
The  plague  which  had  broken  out  many 
times  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  appeared  a- 
fresh  in  1603,  on  the  accession  of  James  the 
First  to  the  throne,  and  made  such  dreadful 
devastation,  that  between  March  and  Decem- 
ber it  swept  away  no  les»  than  30,561  persons  : 
and  though  its  greatest  violence  ceased  the 
following  year,  it  did  not  entirely  leave"  the 
metropolis  till  1611.  In  this  reign  London  re- 
ceived very  considerable  improvement,  the 
New  River  being  brought  to  Islington  fiom 
Am  well,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ware,  in  1613. 
In  the  ensuing  year  Smnhfield  was  paved,  and 
in  I6i5  the  sides  of  the  principal  streets,  which 
had  before  been  laid  with  pebbles,  were  now 
paved  with  broad  lice-stone  flags.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,   Chiles  and  the  city 
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were  at  variance.     Dispute  arose  in  relation  to 
ship  money,  lo.ms,  a 
city  was  depi  ived   of  : -• 
in  vhe   preceding    ; 
pounds.     Ry  the  kil 

ns  entered   he  s  "f 

mrliament  against  him,   and 
city  with  .  ed  by  a  line  ol 

tion,  formed  by  »  rampart  of  earth,  whi 

i  si;rroundecf*LoJMlon,    Wcstminst 
Southwark. 

Sir  Abrah   <v.    ReynoTason,    then   Lord 
refusing  to  proclaim  trie  abn 
tea*  dfegraded  from  bis 
a  more  obsequious  one 

tfCromWall,thecoi 
9  strong  opposition  to  the  coi 
declared  for  a  free  pari': 
vance  resource*  ,  when  got  i 
the  effects  of  such  an  o] 
Monk  to   march  his    -y. 
broke  and  cut  to  pieces 
lises,  and  posts.     On  the  SSth  of  M  i 
the  Lord    Mayor   and  Alder! 
met   Charier   II.  in  St.   George's 
1663,  the  king  granted  the  city  a 
of  all  their  ancient   charters, 
ties,  nd  customs  ;    and  the  ci 

return    advanced   considerable  sn 
towards  i 

which    they  were  thanked  by  b 
parliament. 
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Tiie  great  Plague,  1 665. 

About  the  beginning  of  May,  1665,  one  of  th« 
most  terrible  plagues  that  ever  was  inflicted  on 
this  or  perhaps  any  other  kingdom  broke  out 
in  London  ;  and  tk  this  was  happily  the  last 
visitation  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
a  short  account  of  its  Rise  and  Progress. 

The  week  in  which  the  plague  was  first  dis- 
covered, it  carried  off  nine  persons,  and  spread 
an  universal  dread  thral^l  *'cry  rank  in  the 
metropolis,  but  the  wedBWW  the  sufferers  be- 
ing reduced  to  three,  the  fears  of  the  citizens 
abated.  In  succeeding  weeks  hower  the  num- 
ber progressively  increased,  and  in  time  the 
deaths  were  not  less  than  470  a  week.  The 
Nobility,  gentry,  and  principal  citizens,  now 
fled  with  precipitation,  and  in  July  the  number 
increasing  to  2010,  the  generality  of  the 
houses  were  shut  up,  the  streets  deserted,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  to  be  seen  in  them  but 
fires  to  purify  the  air,  coffins,  carts  for  the  dead, 
doors  marked  with  red  crosses,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !"  and  lit- 
tle heard  but  the  voice  of  lamentation,  the 
groans  of  the  dyine;,  the  tolling  of  bells  for  those 
that  were  ready  fo?  the  grave,  and  the  dismal 
t  your  dead  !  In  September  death 
nt,  far  the  number  of  the  dead 
then  amounted  in  one  week  to  6988  ;  in  the 
k  it  decreased  by  nearly  400,  but  again 
T165,  the  survivors  were  struck  with 
the  dreadful  apprehension   that  in  a  few  days 
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the  living  would  not  be  sufficient  to  bury  the 
dead  ;  in  this,  however,  they  were  happily  mis- 
taken, for  the  contagion  gradually  diminished, 
having  swept  away  according  to  Lord  Claren- 
don who  thought  the  computation  underrated, 
160^000,  though  Dr.  Hodges  collected  from  the 
bills  of  mortality  only  68,596. 

The  great  Fi  re,  1 666. 
The   plague  had  scarcely  ceased,  or  those 
who  had  fled  returned  to  their  habitations,  when 
the  city  was  visited  by  a  tremendous  calamity, 
m»re  summary  in  its  execution  than  that  dread- 
ful  disease.     This  was  the   Fire  of  London, 
which   broke  out  on   Sunday,    September  2d, 
1666.     This  deplorable  event  began  about  one 
in  the   morning,  in   Pudding-lane,  near  New 
Fish-street,   which  being  in   a  quarter  of  the 
town  closely  built  with  wooden  pitched  houses, 
spread  itself  so  far  before  day-light,   that  it  be- 
came too  powerful  to  be  mastered  by  any  en- 
gines, or  working  near  it.     A  violent  easterly 
wind  spread  the  flames  up  Gracechurch-slreet, 
and  downwards  from  Cannon-street  to  the  wa- 
ter-side.    It  raged  in  a  bright  flame  all  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  ;   but  on  the  evening  of  the 
latter  day,  the  fire   meeting  with  brick  build- 
ings at  the  temple,  by  little  and  little  it  was  ob- 
served to  lose  its  force  on  that  side,  and  towaids 
Wednesday  evening  a  stop  was  put  to  it  at 
pie   Church,   near  Iiolborne  bridge,  Pie- 
:r,  Ald.crsga.te;  Cripplegate,  near  the  lower 
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street,    at  the   end 
,   by   the    poster*  at   the   upper 
-.   antl     L( 
I,  at   the    Church   in    Fen- 

ivoi  ki  tV  HaM  in  1 

[a       :  nd  i.t 

on  Thursday, 
ui^hed. 
.   ■  ihc  t-sitnt  of  the  coriflj 

liu* 
:iics, 

I 

'"'f  '  d-i>j 

;  ounds.     The  nunr.ber 

i  .3  2'jQ.     '^r~ 

Ttx  '.  ate  t •'<•;•  the  Fire. 
' !      I    ■■  !    •   ii-  ■  :   ■•  '  ich  like-,  tv 
-    n  from    . 

un* 

liout 

-    the 

.  .1  '. ;      i  us  of 

■    i 

■Ii ■:'.  time 
*k!i  mi..' 
i.d  Ly  individ; 
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but  it  is  ever  to  te  lamented,  that  the  magnifi- 
cent, elegant,  and  useful,  plan  of  the  great  Sir 
Christopher  -Wren,  for  re-building  it,  was  tor-! 
ly  disregard**  and  sacrificed  to  the  selfish 
views  of  priv^J^  property. 

London,  however,  arose  from  its  ashes  with 
new  beauty  :  the  streets  were  no  longer  nar- 
row and  inconvenient,  the  houses  were  no  long- 
er suBered  to  be  built  of  wood,  and  the  plague 
which  Jill  then  had  paid  it  frequent  viiits,  left 
not  a  pestilential  symptom  in  the  city  ;  evinc- 
ing the  truth  of  that  common^aough  just  re- 
mark in  the  history  of  humaj^Mfcrs,  that  those 
incidents  which  are  regaro^H^  the  heaviest 
misfortUfiws  in  their  eventj'prove  favourable 
and  nepessary  circumstances  to  future  happi- 
ness. 

Till  1680,  little  deserving  historical  notice 
occurred  ;  but  the  City,  impatient  at  the  slow- 
ness of  the  court  in  the  popish  plot,  remonstrat- 
ed strongly  to  the  king,  which  so  highly  offend- 
ed him,  that  he  declared  their  priviliges  forfeit- 
ed, and  their  charter  at  his  disposal.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  James  II.  he  singled  out  one  of  the 
aldermen  as  a  sacrifice  to  Popery,  but  on 
the  intention  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  grant 
the  nation  assistance  against  the  introduction 
of  Popery,  being  known,  the  king  displayed  his 
cowardice.  Prompted  by  fear,  he  sent  for  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  promised  to  re- 
store their  charter  in  its  full  extent,  which  he 
accordingly  did  on  the  6th  of  October,  1688.  As 
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its  had  contributed  very  much  to  the 

[ution,  thty  hr.d  little  difficulty  in  getting  a 

full  (  ion  of  their  rights  and  privilii 

from  William  arfd  Mary.     With  the  exception 

of  the  act  '•'<  r  balding  fifty  new  churches,  noth- 

of  import  occurred  in  Anne's  reign*     The 

.   1 720  was  remarkable  for  the  most  extraor- 

id  of  in  dom. 

uthSca  House.)   In  173*,  the  citizens 

ive  exer- 
tion'; i  qrrupt  minister  S 

cially  ii>  his  sch  '   al 

exeise.     During  his  pi  i 

rgone,   from  I 
th  of 'he  citizens,  a  mult 

[n  177  1,  the  lord  mayor  and   one  of 
aldermen"  were  committed   to  the  Tot 
for  defending  the  rights  and  freedom  of  ih 
ion.     In  1780,  Lo\ 
v  the  most  frightful  enormities  com- 
v  a  riotous  mo1  be  plea  of  rell- 

!     The  terror  lh.it  was  then  spread  is  yet 

e  memory  of  thousai 
:don  is  at  present  governed  by  a  Lord 
heriffs,  twenty- nye  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Counrilmen. 

Its  Military  Gvverrmcrt. 
The  .imentof  London  is  not 

y  to  be  traced  as  its  civil  institute 
Ii  is  p  ob&ble,  that  in  the  lime  el  the  S 
v  citizen  was  a  soldier.     London  lept 
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the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  the  second 
English  monarch  of  that  name  ;  and  in  896, 
the  citizens  made  a  part  of  the  gallant  army  of 
AUVed  when  he  attacked  the  Danes  in  Hertford- 
shire. 

To  Edward  the  Third  we  are  principally  in- 
debted for  it  encouragement  of  arcl 
in  the  practice  of  which  the  citizens  of  ' 
don  afterwards  became   so  famous.     The  long 
bow  appears  to  'have  come  into  general    use  a- 
boul  the  Lime  of  Edward  ;  although  the  fields 
of  Finsbury,  according  to  Stow,  were  not  occu- 
pied by  the  citizens  of  London  f(&  its  regular 
practice   till  1498.     From   that  period  till  the 
grand  rebellion,  archery  received  continual  en- 
couragement ;  and,  though  in  th  ing 
reigns  it  fell  into  disrepute,  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don appear  never  to  have  forgotten    its  ancient 
glory.     The  artillery  company  stili  has  an  arch- 
er's division,  and  till  within  a   few  years   t, 
of  the  ancient  shooting' butts  were  to  -"' 
mong  the  fiekh  in  the  neighbour^ 
ton- 

This,  company  and  the  trained-ban.1 
sed  the  military  force  of  London  till 
when  they  were  superseded  by  its  pre 
itary    constitution.      The  Artillery  Corn- 
was  a  voluntary   ascochition,  which  consisted 
chiafiy  of  the  priacip-d  citizens,  and  amounted 
to   about  400  men.     The  trained-bands  ol 
a  body  of  nearly  10;000  nv: 
on  of  a  commission  called  the  Lieu- 
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tenancy  of  London,  of  which  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  were  members.  Besides  the  ci- 
ty trained-bands,  there  were  two  regiments  be- 
longing to  the  Tower-hamlets,  the  suburbs  of 
London  to  the  east,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
4,000  men  ;  and  a  regiment  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Westminster,  consisting  of  more  than 
4,000  men  ;  and  a  regiment  of  nearly  2,600 
men  belonging  to  the  suburbs,  lying  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  ;  the 
whole  amounting  to  more  than  25,000  men. 


Its  Ecclesiastical  History  t 
That  London  was  converted  to  Christianity 
undtr  the  Romans  is  certain  ;  but  its  ecclesias- 
tical history  during  that  period  ia  very  much 
broken.  Restitutus,  bishop  of  London,  was 
one  of  the  three  British  bishops  who,  in  314, 
were  delegated  to  the  council  of  Aries  in 
France.  Theon,  the  last  Roman  or  British 
bishop  of  London,  retirtd,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  t  ixth  century,  to  Wales,  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Sf-xons,  who  were  Pagans,  and  es- 
tablish: d  their  native  worship  in  the  parts  of 
Grea  Brrian  conquered  by  them.  London 
was  again  converted  to  Christianity  about  the 
year  604  under  Sebert,  the  third  king  of  the 
Bast  Saxons,  by  Melitus,  who  was  ordained  its 
bishop  by  Augustine,  the  archbishop  of  the 
English.     Ethtdbert,   king   of  Kent,  to  whom 
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Scbert  was  tributary,  and  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  Augustine,  built  the  first  Saxon  chris- 
tian church  in  London,  which  he  dedicated  to 
St.  Paul  ;  and  from  the  double  circumstance  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons  being  trib'i 
to  that  of  Kent,  and  Melitus  being  missionary 
of  Augustine,  it  has  happened  that  Li 
the  suffYagun  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Un- 
der the  immediate  successors  of  Sebert,  Lon- 
don returned  to  Paganism  :  but  in  the  reign  of 
Sigbert  the  Good,  the  sixth  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  it  was  again  converted  by  Ceddu,  a 
Northumbrian  priest,  who  was  the  first  Sav.oa 
ordained  Bishop  of  London.  In  a  subsequent 
reign  London  returned  partially  to  Paganism  ; 
but  its  apostacy  was  of  short  duration. 

The  city  of  London  is  at  present  an  episco- 
pal see  ;  and  its  ecclesiastical  government  is 
vested  in  its  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  other 
clergy. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governments  of 
the  city  of  Westminster,  are  vested  in  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, Westminster  ;  but  the  civil  power-,  are 
(since  the  reformation)  exercised  by  a  high- 
■teward, deputy-steward  and  high  bailiff,  six- 
teen burgesses,  and  their  officers,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
G  2 
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Gsneral  Discretion  of  London. 

London  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  51  degrees 
31  minutes  north  ;  at  the  distance  of  500  miles 
southwest  of  Copenhagen  ;  190  west  of  Am- 
sterdam ;  660  northwest  of  Vienna  ;  225  north- 
west of  Paris  ;  690  north-east  of  Madrid  ;  750 
north-west  of  Rome  ;  and  1500  north-west  of 
Constantinople. 

It  exte»ds,Trorn  west  to  east,  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Thames,  being  distant  from  the 
sea  about  sixty  miles.  It  consists  of  three 
principal  divisions  ;  the  city  of  London,  the  ci- 
ty of  Westminster,  and  the  borough  of  South- 
■wark,  with  their  respective  suburbs^  The  two 
Former  divisions  are  situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
great  part  of  them  lying  on  hills,  and  forming 
a  grand  and  beautiful  amphitheatre  round  the 
■water  :  the  latter,  on  the  southern  bank,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  on  level  ground,  and  ancient* 
ly  an  entire  morass. 

The  length  of  London  from  Hyde  Park  cor- 
ner to  Poplar  is  about  seven  miles,. exclusive  of 
"houses  that  on  each  side  line  the  principal 
roads  to  the  distance  of  sveral  miles  in  every 
direction  ;  the  breadth  is  irregular,  being,  at 
the  narrowest  part,  not  mora  than  two,  and  at 
the  broadest,  almost  four  miles.  The  soil  is 
Chiefly  a  bed  of  gravel,  but  is  in  many  places 
mixed  with  clay.  The  air  and  climate  are  nei- 
ther so  settled  nor  temperate  as  some  other 
the  world  ;  yet  London  is*  perhaps,  the 
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ttiost  healthy  city  of  Europe,  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice.  The  tide  i »  the  river  flows  15  miles 
higher  than  London  ;  but  the  water  is  not  salt 
in  any  part  of  the  town,  and  it  is  naturally  very 
sweet  and  pure.  The  riw.r  is  secured  in  its 
Channels  by  embankments  and-  when  not 
swelled  by  the  tide  or. rains,  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad  nor  in  general  move 
than  ;2  feet  in  depth  ;  at  spring  tides  it  rises 
12  and  sometimes  14  feet  above  this  level,  and 
of  course  its  breadth  is  increased.  The  princi* 
pal  streets  are  wide  and  airy,  and  surpass  all 
others  in  Europe,  irTtheir  convenience  fur  trade j 
and  the  accommodation  of  passengers  of  every 
description  ;  they  are  paved  in  the  middle,  for 
carriages,  with  large  stones  in  a  very  compact 
manner,  forming  a  small  convexity  to  pass  the 
water  off  by  channels  ;  and  on  each  side  is  a 
broad  level  path,  formed  of  flag  stones,  raised 
a  little  above  the  centre,  for  the  convenience  of 
foot  passengers*  Underneath  the  pavements 
are  large  vaulted  channels  called  sewers,  which 
communicate  with  each  house  by  smaller  onesj 
and  with  every  street  by  convenient  openings 
and  gratings,  to  carry  off  all  filth  that  can  be 
conveyed  in  that  manner  into  the  river.  All 
mud  or  other  rubbish,  that  accumulates  on  the 
surface  of  the  streets,  is  taken  away  by  per- 
sons employed  by  the  public  for  the  purpose. 
London  does  not  excel  in  the  number  of  build- 
ings celebrated  for  grandeur  or  beauty  ;  but,  in 
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all  the  principal  streets,  the  metropolis  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  appearance  of  neatness  and 
comfort.  Most  of  the'great  streets,  appropriated 
to  shops  for  retail  trade,  have  an  utirivallei 
pect  of  wealth  and  splendor.  The  shops  them- 
selves are  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  decorated 
With  taste  ;  but  the  manufactures  with  which 
they  are  stored  form  their  chief  ornament.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  London  contains  about 
8000  streets,  lanes,alleys,  &  courts  ;  60  squares, 
and  160,000  houses,  warehouses,  and  other 
Buildings.  London  abounds  with  markets, 
warehouses,  and  shops,  for  all  articles  of  neces- 
sity or  luxury  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  town 
in  which  an  inhabitant,  who  possesses  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  exchange  can  be  so  freely  sup- 
plied as  here  with  the  produce  of  nature  or  art, 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Mast  of  the  houses  in  London  .are  built  on  a 
uniform  plan.  They  consist  of  three  or  four 
stories  above  ground,  with  one  under  the  level 
of  the  streets,  containing  the  kitchens.  In  each 
story  is  a  large  room  in  front,  and  in  the  back 
is  a  smaller  room,  and  the  space  occupied  by 
the  staircase.  This  however  is  only  meant  as 
to  the  general  class  of  houses.  Those  of  the 
nobility  and  persons  of  high  fashion,  though 
mostly  plain  and  simple  in  the  exterior,  arc  in- 
ternally constructed  with  all  the  variety  of' 
aice,  and   convenience,  or  which   n 
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architecture  is  distinguished*.  Water  is  con- 
veyed, into  almost  every  house,  by  leaden  pipes, 
and  preserved  in  sue'-  quantities,  that  the  in* 
habitants  have  a  constant  and  even  lavish  sup- 
ply. Nothing  can  be  more  commodious  or 
cleanly  than  the  interior  of  the  houses  ;  and 
this  character  extends  generally  to  lodging-ho- 
tel»j  taverns,  coffee-houses,  and  other  places. 

General  ideas  of  London,  for  ike  use  of  a  total 
Stranger. 

The  directions  of  the  main  streets  of  London 
follow  the  course  of  the  rivu  Thames  from 
east  to  '.vest,  and  the  cross  streets  run,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  direction  from  north  to  sou  h. 

There  are  two  grand  lines  of  streets  from 
west  to  easti  One  of  them,  which  may  be 
called  the  northern  line,  commences  from  the 
Uxbridge  road  at  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  under  the  successive  names  of  Oxford- 
street,    St.    Gile's,    Holbron,     Skinner-street, 

»        ■  ■       ■■  * 

*  In  the  great  squares  and  principal  streets, 
houses,  according  to  their  size,  let  from  2001. 
to  5001;  per  annum.  In  the  6econd  rate  streets 
they  let  from  1001.  to  2001.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  rate  streets,  from  401.  to  1 001.  In  the 
great  trading  streets,  besides  a  premium  for  the 
lease  according  to  its  length,  the  rents  run  from 
100!.  to  4001.  per  annum.  And  in  the  second 
and  third  rate  trading  streets  they  run  from  301. 
to  401.  or  801.  per  annum. 
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Newgate-street,  6  and  Lead- 

oi]  to  \y"hitechapel 

and 

■  13  ith 
I  at  the  south   side   of  1 1  d    is 

continued  under  t!* 

cad:  nc's-street,  1'  Charing- 

cro  ice),    Ludgnte-hill, 

Paul's.  Church-y.ird,   Watlin 
street,  and  Tower-street  Tower  of  Lon- 

don,   whence  it  may  be  said   to  he  further  ex- 
dfid  two  miles  along-  the  river-side  in  Wap- 
ping. 

The  boundary  of  the  Thames  and  the  two 
grand  lines  of  streets  render  it  exceedingly  ea- 
sy, therefore,  for  any  strangers  to  find  their 
road  in  London,  for  there  is  .;ny  point 

of  the  town  which  is  not  within  half  a  mile  of 
one  of  these  lines. 

In  another  point  of  view,  London  divides  it- 
self into  three  gre  s: — the  west  end 
of  the  town,  the  city,  and  the  east  end  of  the 
town. 

The  west  end  of  the  town  is  the  most  modern 
and  elegant  part  of  London  ;  it  is  inhabited  by 
the  nobiiity  and  gentry,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
government  and  of  the  court,  It  may  be  s  id 
to  extend  westward  from  the  meridian  of  Char- 
ing-cross. 

Th»  City,  in   its  familiar  phr  is  the 

trading  part  of  the  town,  extending  wi 
variations,  from  Charting-cross  to  the 
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3in  of  Uie  Monument  or  the  Tower  ;    but,   lo- 
cally speaking,  ;t  is  confined  by  a  ciicle,  the 
h  would  reach  about  halt'  a  mile 
round  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

.  tw.ird  ef  tlje  Meridian  of  Tower-hill,  Lon- 
don may  be  considered  as  a  sea-fiort  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  Ibis  large  district  being  in  general 
c  onnected  with  the  shipping  interests,  and  con- 
sisting either  of  owners  or  captains  of  vessels 
of  merchants,  ship-builders,  sailors,  or  shop 
keepers,  and  others  who  maintain  themselves 
of  this  unrivalled  port. 
West  of  Bl?ckfryars-bridge  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  are  renden  vient  at  once  to  the 

■  ktul  business,   but  eastward 
ot  that   bridge  they  are  '..-oltly  occupied  by  a 
of  wa rehouse*,  and  devoted  to   the  bustle 
mmerce. 
The  borough  of  Southwark,  which  lies  to  the 
ith  of  the  Thames,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
ts  and  traders,   end  has  only  one  main 
et,  which  ex  lends  from  London-bridge  into 
the  country,   and  is  civlled  the  Borough  High- 
et,  A  tine   street    also  extends  from  B'iack- 
fiy  us- Bridge   lending    into    the  country,   and 
re    projecting   which  in  time  will  con- 
fer mere  importance  on  this  part  of  the  me- 

nt  sfthe  Metrofwlfa* 
In  tracing  the  outline  of  the  present  govern- 
t  of  this  metropolis,  to  the  whole  of  which 
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we  shall,  from  this  time,  give  the  common 
name  of  London,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide 
it  into  ftiree  principal  parts,  the  city  of  London, 
with  its  dependencies  ;  the  city  and  liberties  of 
Westminster  ;  and  the  suburbs  out  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  both  these  cities. 

Civil  Government  of  the  city  of  London. 
The  entire  civil  government  of  the  city  of 
London  is  vested  by  charters  or  grants  from 
the  kings  of  England,  in  its  own  corporation  or 
body  of  citizens.  The  city  is  divided  into  20 
principal  districts,  called  wards  ;  and  the  cor- 
poration consists  of — I.  The  Lord  Mayor  ;  2 
The  Sheriff*  ;  3.  The  Aldermen  ;  4.  The  Com- 
motf  Council. 

The  Gorfioration. 

I.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  chosen  annually,  in 
the  following  manner  :  On  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember the  livery,  in  Guildhall  or  common  as- 
sembly, choose  two  aldermen  by  show  of  hands, 
who  are  presented  to  a  court  called  the  court 
of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  by  whom  one  of 
the  aldermen  so  chosen  (generally  the  first  in 
seniority)  is  declared  Lord  Mayor  elect ;  and 
on  the  9th  of  November  following  he  enters  up- 
on his  office. 

The  civil  powers  exercised  by  the  corpora- 
tion, or  its  officers,  are  very  complete  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  law*  for  the  internal  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  are  wholly  framed  by  its 
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»wn  legislature,  called  the  court  of  common 
council,  sonsisting  of  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common  councilmen.  The  admin- 
istration is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  city, 
of  which  the  lord  mayor  is  the  chief  magistrate. 

II.  The  two  Sheriff*  (who  are  strictly  offic- 
ers of  the  king,  for  many  important  purposes  of 
his  executive  government)  are  chosen  annually 
by  the  livery,  not  only  for  the  city,  but  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  the  same  persons  being 
sheriffs  for  London,  and  jointly  forming  one 
sheriff  for  the  county. 

III.  The  aldermen  are  chosen  for  life,  by  the 
householders  of  the  several  wards,  being  free- 
men, one  for  each  ward,  except  Bridge-ward 
without,  on  a  vacancy  for  which,  the  seignior 
alderman,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  city,  is  removed  to  this  ward,  and  a 
new  alderman  is  elected  for  the  ward  which  he 
vacates. 

The  aldermen  are  the  principal  magistrates 
in  their  several  wards.  There  are  various 
courts  in  the  city  for  trying  the  civil  causes  of 
its  inhabitants,  by  judges,  members,  or  officers, 
of  the  corporation.  The  lord  mayor,  the  re- 
corder, the  common  Serjeant,  (the  principal 
law-officer  of  the  city,)  and  the  aldermen,  are 
judges  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  that  is,  they  are 
the  king's  judges  to  try  capital  offences  and 
misdemeanors  committed  in  the  city  of  London 
H 
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and  county  of  Middlesex  ;   and  the  aldermen 
are  perpetual  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  city. 

IV.  The  common  council  consists  of  the 
mayor,  25  aldermen,  and  236  members  ;  these 
latter  are  chosen  annually,  by  the  householders, 
being  freemen,  in  their  several  wards,  the 
number  for  each  ward  being  regulated  by  an- 
cient custom,  the  body  corporate  having  a  pow- 
er to  extend  the  number. 

In  a  ward  the  administration  in  all  its 
branches  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corpora- 
tion, in  all  the  cases  embracing  the  city  and 
part  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  in  some 
cases  extending  beyond,  is  exercised  by  the 
corporation  or  its  officers. 

The  borough  of  Southwark,  as  was  before 
observed,  was  formerly  independent  of  the  city 
of  London,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  A 
part  has  since  been  incorporated  with  the  city 
under  the  appellation  of  Bridge-ward  witlout : 
and  has  its  officers  appointed  by  the  court  of 
aldermen  and  common  council,  viz.  an  alder- 
man of  the  Bridge-ward,  high  bailiff,  stew- 
ard, Sec. 

The  Livery. 
This  is  a  numerable,  respectable,  and  im- 
portant elective  body  :  in  whom   resides  the 
election  of  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,   members 
of  parliament,     Chamberlain,  bridge-masters, 
■conners,  and  auditors  of  the  chamberlain's 
Hints,  all  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the. ir  res- 
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pective  guilds  or  companies  from  among  the 
freemen  forming  the  body  of  the  livery. 

Present  Military    Government. 
The  military  government  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don was  considerably  changed  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament passed  in  1794  ;    under  which  two  re- 
giments of  militia  are  raised  in  the  city,  by  bal- 
lot, amounting  together  to  2,200  men.     The 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  kings  lieutenancy  for  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  one  regiment  may,  in  certain  cases,  be 
placed  by  the  king   under  any  of  his  general 
officers,  and  marched  to  any  part  not  exceeding 
twelve  miles  from  the  capital,  or  the  nearest 
encampment ;  the  other,  at  all  such  times,  to 
remain  in  the  city  of  London.     This  is  a  spe- 
cies of  regular  force  ;  for  the  old  establishment 
has  fallen  away  to  a  mere,  yet  inconvenient, 
form. 

General  civil  Government  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Metropolis. 
It  remains  to  speak  of  the  general  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  metropolis,  not  included  in  the 
several  jurisdictions  already  mentioned.  The 
suburbs  in  Middlesex  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  as 
part  of  the  county.  The  county-hall  for  Mid- 
dlesex is  on  Clerkenwell-green  :  and  in  sessions 
held  there  quarterly,  great  part  of  the  civil 
governmenr  of  the  suburbs  of  middlesex  is  ex- 
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ercised.  In  Bow -street,  Covent  garden,  it  an 
office  of  police  under  tin  direction  of  certain 
justices  uf  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  who  dedi- 
cate their  time  chiefly  to  that  <  fnce,  *bere  are 
examined  the  more  serious  cases  of  misde- 
meanor that  happen  in  the  suburbs  in  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Particular  Police  of  the   Metropolis,   with  Cau- 
tions relative  to  S'rvzndlers,  ts"c. 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance    to  stran- 
gers to  be  able  to  obtain  redress  in  case  of  in- 
i,   a  list  is  subjoined  of  the  police   offices  ill 
..ondon,  in  which  magistrates  sit  every  day. 

The  Mansion-house, 

Guildhall, 

Bow-street, 

Queen's-squn.re,  Westminster, 

Great  Marl bro'- street, 

Hatton-garden, 

Worship-street, 

Lumbeth-street,  Whitechapel, 

Ili^h-*treet,  Shadwell, 

Union-street,  Southwark, 

W.  poing  New-stairs,  for  offences  connected 
with  the  shipping  and  port  of  London. 

The  magis'.rates  of  these  offices  are  appoint- 
ed te  hear  and  determine,  in  a  summary  wey  ; 
particularly  in  cases  rekative  to  the  customs,  ex- 
cise, and  stamps  ;  the  gume  laws,  hnvkers  and 
pedlars,  pawnbrokers,  friendly  societies,  high- 
ways, hackney  coaches,  cans,  and  other  Ctir- 
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riages,   Quakers   and  others  refusing  to   pay 
tithes,  appeals  of  defaulters  in  parochial  rates, 
misdemeanors  committed  by  persons  unlawful- 
ly pawning  property  not  their  own,  bakers  for 
short    weight,    8cc.  journeymen   leaving   their 
services  indifferent   trades,  laborers  not  com- 
plying with  their  agreements   and   disorderly 
apprentices  ;  persons  keeping  disorderly  hous- 
es ;  nuisances  against  different  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ;    acts  of  vagrancy  by  fraudulent  lottery 
insurers,    gaming-houses,  fortune   tellers ;    or 
persons  of  ill  fame  found  in  avenues  to  public 
places,  with  an  intent  to  rob  ;    watching    over 
the  conduct  of  publicans,  swearing  in,  charging 
and  instructing  parochial  constables  and  head- 
boroughs  from   year  to  year,   with   regard  to 
their  duty,  issuing  warrants  for  privy  searches, 
and  in  considering  the  cases  of  persons  ctaarg- 
ed  with  being  disorderly  persons,  or  rogues  and 
vagabonds,   liable  to  be  punished  under  the  act 
of  the  17th  George  II.  cap.  5.  and  subsequent 
acts  of  parliament :  in  making  orders  to  parish 
officers,  beadles,  and  constables,  in  a  variety  of 
cases  ;  in  parish  removals,  in  billeting  soldier^ 
in  considering  the  cases  of  poor  persons  apply- 
ing for  assistance,  or  admission  to  work-houses, 
in  granting  certificates  and  orders  to  the  wives 
of  persons  seevin^-  in   the  militia,   and   also  in 
attesting  recruits  for  the  army,    and  for  exam- 
ining the  persons  accused  of  treason,  murder, 
coinage,  and  uttering  base  money,  arson,  man- 
slaughter, forgery,  burglary,  larceny,  sedition, 
H2 
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felonies  of  various  descriptions,  conspiracies, 
frauds,  riots,  assaults/and  misdemeanors  of  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

A  book  of  great  popularity,  written  by  a  ve- 
ry celebrated  magistrate,  has  spread  an  opinion 
among  foreigners,  among  Englishmen  residing 
in  remote  parts  of  the  couatry,  and  even  amoug 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  t  ins  city,  of  extreme 
depravity  and  dishonesty  in  the  two  large 
classes  of  poor  sho/i-kcefiers  and  laborers.  A. 
police-officer  may  wish  to  turn  the  metropolis 
mto  a  warehouse,  filled  with  his  sort  ©f  goods. 
But  two  of  the  things  in  London  that  fill  the 
mind  of  the  inteligent  observer  with  the  moat 
delight  are,  the  shghtness  of  the  restrains  of 
the  police,  and  the  general  good  order  that  mu- 
tually illustrate  each  other.  A  few  old  rc\\\r% 
called  watchmen,  mostly  without  arms,  are  the 
ordy  guard  through  the  night  against  depreda- 
tions;  and  a  few  magistrates  and  police  offic- 
ers are  the  only  persons  whose  employment  is 
to  detect  and  punish  depredators  ;  yet  we  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  no  city,  in  proportion  to  it$ 
trade,  luxury,  and  population,  is  more  free  from 
danger  to  those  who  pass  the  streets  at  all 
hours,  or  from  depredation,  open  or  concealed, 
on  property.  Tins  is  an  actual  phenomenon 
in  this  metropolis  :  and  is  not  to  be  explained; 
on  systems  of  police,  but  belongs  to  th  t  happy 
Union  of  moral  causes,  (the  chief  of  u  hirh  is  the 
ancient  freedom  of  all  ranks  in  England,) 
Which  have  planted  deep  in  the  poorest  rank  a 
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love  ot  order,  and  a  willin^ess  to  earn  by  in- 
dustry the  bread  it  eats. 

In  a  city  of  the  trade,  wealth,  and  population, 
of  Loudon,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  no  depredutors  among  the  labor- 
ing people,  nor  any  receivers  and  venders  of 
stolen  goods  nmong  the  poorest  shopkeepers  ; 
but  to  confound  the  general  character  of  that 
rank  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  with 
the  exception,  is  to  treat  the  topic  with  a  suffi- 
cient share  of  ignorance. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  class  of  swind- 
lers are,  those  pretended  porters  or  clerks  who 
•attend  about  the  doors  or  inns,  at  the  time 
'coaches  are  unloading  ;  or,  who  watch  the  ar- 
rival of  post  chaises  at  the  doors  of  coffee-hous- 
es. These  fellows,  by  various  artifices,  fre- 
quently obtain  possession  of  the  luggage  of  a 
traveller,  who  has  occasion  to  lament  his  want 
Kof  suspicion  in  the  loss  of  his  clothes  and  other 
effects. 

Another  formidable  nuisance  to  strangers  is, 
the  address  and  nimbleness  of  pick-pockets, 
who  mix  in  every  crowd,  attend  about  the  win- 
dows of  print-shops,  and  frequent  all  public  ex- 
hibitions and  places  of  amusement.  Persons 
who  reside  in  London  seldom  suffer  from  this 
species  of  theft  ;  they  never  permit  the  famil- 
iar advances  of  a  stranger,  however  plausible 
his  appearance,  and  whenever  they  have  occa- 
sion  to  mix  in  a  crowd,  or  to  go  to  public  plac- 
es,, they  do  not  carry  with  them  any  articles  of 
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great  value,  or  they  keep  their  attention  fixed 
on  their  pockets.  A  man  who  saunters  about 
London  with  pockets  on  the  outside  of  his  coat, 
or  who  mixes  in  great  crowds  with  much  pro- 
perty about  him,  without  an  especial  care  of  his 
pockets,  deserves  no  pity  on  account  of  the 
losses  he  may  sustain. 

Servants  from  the  country  are  frequently 
swindled  out  of  their  master's  property,  by  be- 
ing intercepted  in  their  way  to  deliver  a  parcel,  • 
by  a  swindler  who  pretends  he  was  directed  to 
meet  the  servant  and  receive  the  parcel.  A 
servant  should,  on  no  account  whatever,  delher 
a  parcel  entrusted  to  him,  till  it  is  within  the 
house  at  which  it  is  to  be  delivered.  A  species 
of  swindlers,  numerous  and  successful,  are  in 
the  habit  of  finding  diamond  rings  and  crosses 
in  the  public  streets  ;  the  trick  is  ah  oid  one,  but 
persons  from  the  sountry  suffer  very  materially 
from  listening  to  such  sharpers.  Itinerent 
vendors  of  fruit,  especially  the  Jews,  are  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  smashing,  or  ringing  the 
changes,  viz.  changing  the  good  money  given 
them  for  bad.  This  practice  is  carried  to  a 
shameful  length. 

Mock  auctions,  in  which  plated  goods  are 
sold  for  silver,  and  a  variety  of  incredible 
frauds  practiced  upon  the  unwary,  ought  to  be 
cautiously  avoided.  They  may  be  in  general 
known  by  a  person  being  placed  at  the  door,  to 
invite  in  the  pacing  stranger. 
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Advertising  discounters  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  most  nefarious  of  swindlers. 

Advertising  doctors  ought  equally  to  be 
pointed  out  as  objt-xts  of  caution,  were  it  possi- 
ble that  any  of  ihe  readers  of  this  work  could 
foolishly  prefer  the  advice  and  the  nostrums  of 
the  most  ignor<>m  and  impudent  impostors,  to 
the  aid  of  which,  in  case  of  ill-health,  he  may 
fneet  v/ith  from  the  regular  faculty,  some  of 
whom  reside  in  almost  every  street  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Strangers  having  business  at  Doctors'  Com* 
mons,  should  previously  know  the  address  of  a 
Proctor,  as  all  the  avenues  are  beset  with  infe- 
rior clerks  or  porters,  who  watch  and  accost 
strangers  ;  Whom  they  take  into  some  office, 
where  they  are  paid  in  proportion  to  tne  na- 
ture of  the  business,  which  is  conducted  not 
in  the  most  respectable  way,  and  never  with- 
out extra  charges,  unwarranted  by  the  pro- 
fession. 

Jews,  who  hawk  gbods  about  the  streets,  and 
always  ask  ten  times  what  the  articles  are 
worth,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  b'dding,  ought 
always  to  be  shunned. 

Hackney-coachmen  are  frequently  the  circu- 
lators of  counterfeit  money  ;  a  particular  at- 
tention should  therefore  be  paid  to  whatever 
silver  is  taken  of  them,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  change  the  good  silrer 
which  is  given  them  for  bad. 
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Travellers,  who  are  unable  to  enter  London 
before  dark,  are  subject  to  two  evils  during  the 
last  stage,  that  of  being  robbed  by  highway- 
men or  footpads,  or  having  their  luggage  cut 
from  behind  their  carriage.  They  should,  if 
possible,  always  make  their  arrangements  so 
as  to  reach  the  metropolis  by  day-light. 

Persons  should  be  very  particular  as  soon  as 
they  have  called  a  hackney  coach,  to  observe 
the  number  before  they  get  into  it.  This  pre- 
caution guards  against  impositions  or  unfore- 
seen accidents.  There  is  no  other  method  of 
punishing  coachmen  who  misbehave,  nor 
chante  of  recovering  property  carelessly 
left  in  a  coach,  but  by  the  recollection  of  the 
number.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to  re- 
fuse to  get  into  aty  hackney  coach  which  is 
in  a  dirty  or  unsound  condition,  and  in  which 
the  horses  are  lame  or  decriped,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates will  justify  such  refusal,  although  the 
coach  be  called. 

If  the  men  who  drive  carts  or  drays  behave 
ill,  or  do  any  damage,  satisfaction  or  recom- 
pence  may  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  ease, 
on  taking  their  number,  and  summoning  them 
before  the  commissioners,  or  magistrates,  who, 
on  all  occasions,  pay  due  respect  to  the  com- 
plainant, and  are  sufficiently  severe  upon  of- 
fenders. 

If  a  person  is  in  any  way  attacked  or  assault- 
ed by  thieves  or  others,  whilst  walking  the 
streets  by  night,  he    should  instantly  call  the 
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watch.  A  c  ry  of  "  ivatch,"  three  or  four  times 
rapeated,  will  instantly  bring  up  the  assistance 
of  several  of  the  watchmen,  and  it  is  ten  to  one 
if  the  thief  or  assailant  make  his  escape.  Rob- 
beries by  night,  however,  very  seldom  occur  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

In  asking  questions,  or  enquiring  the  way,  it 
is  necessary  always  to  apply  at  a  shop  or  pub- 
lic-house, and  never  to  rely  upon  the  infor- 
mation which  may  be  given  by  persons  in  the 
streets. 

In  walking  the  streets  much  unpleasant  jost- 
ling may  be  saved,  by  attending  Jo  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  taking  the  wall  wnen  it  is  on 
the  right  hand,  and  of  giving  it  when  it  is  on 
the  left.  This  rule  in  walking  is  the  opposite 
to  that  upon  the  road. 

It  ought  to  be  universally  known,  that  a  very 
useful  society  for  the  prosecution  and  detection 
of  cheats,  swindlers,  &c.  has  long  been  estab- 
lished in  ^London,  the  secretary  to  which  is 
Mr.  Hunt,"of  Warwick-court,  who  is  also  soli- 
citor to  it. 

Another  society  of  this  description  holds  its 
meetings  at   Mr.  Poss's,  No.  36,  Essex-street, 
Strand,  who  is  the  secretary  and  solicitor  ;  there  j 
is  also   another   Society    in  St.  John's   parish, 
Southwark,  on  a  similar  plan. 

The  Population  of  London. 
London  is  less  populous  for  its  extent,  than 
many  other    great  cities.      The    streets    are 
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wider,  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  class,  below; 
the  highest  rank,  enjoy  more  room  for  them- 
selves and  families  than  is  usual  for  the  same 
classes  in  foreign  countries  ;  not  only  the  mer- 
chant, the  wealthy  trader,  and  persons  in  liber- 
al employments,  occupy  each  an  entire  house, 
but  most  shopkeepers  of  the  middling  class,  and 
some  even  of  the  lowest,  have  their  houses  to 
themselves  :  although  many  let  out  part  of 
them  to  lodgers  :  from  all  these  circumstances 
it  is  plain,  that  a  given  number  of  people  is 
*  spread  over  a  larger  space  in  London,  than  in 
most  foreign  cities.  From  the  report  on  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  published  on  the 
authority  of  an  act  p&sscd  in  the  43d  Geo.  III. 
London,  including  the  suburbs,  appears  to  con- 
tain 837,906  settled  inhabitants  ;  but,  the  great 
number  of  soldiers,  mariners,  provincial  visit- 
ors, and  foreigners,  who  are  constantly  in  Lon- 
don for  purposes  of  pleasure  or  business,  ex- 
tends the  total  population  to  nearly  a  million.* 

The  metropolis  of  England  claims  a  distinct 
notice  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  of  the  population  now  exist- 
ing in  it.  It  is  situated  in  two  counties,  divid- 
ed by  the  river  Thame.  A  thirteenth  part  may 
be  added  to  the  resident  population  of  Engknd 

-^ 

*  The  department  of  Paris  is  also  cont  lintd 
in  a  circle  extending  eight  English  miles 
around  the  centre  of  that  city  :  In  it  are  rathes- 
more  than  600,000  persons. 
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in  general,  for  the  mariners  and  soldiery  ;  but 
it  is  undeniable  that  14,000  arrivals  df  trading 
shipping  annually  must  make  a  constant,  though 
fluctuating,  accession  to  the  resident  population 
of  the  metropolis,  lo  a  larger  amount  than 
elsewhere.  On  this  consideration,  adding  a 
twenty-fifth  instead  of  a  thirtieth  part,  the  me- 
tropolis contains  900,000  persons. 

Disease  and  Mortality, 
In  the  year  1650,  the  total  number  of  deaths 
vis  8,764.  In  1700,  they  were  19,443.  In 
1750,  they  were  23,727.  In  179a,  and  1799, 
they  were  18000  in  each  year.  And  in  1800 
they  were  23,068,  in  1801  they  were  19,374,  in 
1806  they  were  17,938,  viz.  9215  males  and 
W23  females.  In  that  year  the  following  is  a 
list  of  the  principal  diseases. 

5405  died  under  two  years  of  age, 
1374  between  seventy  and  one  hundred; 
1  upwards  of  one  hundred, 
33  2  of  asthn 
348  of  apoplexy, 
5996  of  consumption, 
3602  of  convulsions, 
763  of  dropsy, 
13  54  of  fever, 
101  of  g< 
5C0  tion, 

in  a  str.te  of  lunacy, 
rie&sels, 

I 
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1153  of  small  pox,* 
481  from  teething. 

Salubrity  arid  Climate. 
The  broadness  of  the  streets,  and  the  space 
occupied  by  the    bulk   of  families   residing   in 

*  In  the  year  1804  the  number  was  i< 
to  6  22  ;   the  small  pox  is  happily  losing  its  ma- 
lignancy, from  the  introduction  of  the  innocula- 
tion   for   the     cow-pock;    a    sure     preven 
which,  from  its   mildness  and    perfect   safety, 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  disease.     If.it 
were  possible   entirely  to   prohibit  inocculatioA 
for  the  small-pox,  that  disease  would,  no  doubt, 
shortly  become  extinct.     The  cow-pock  is  said 
to  have  entirely  eradicated   the  small-pox  from 
severed   cities  on  the   continent,   but  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  we  percieve   the  barbarous  neglect 
of  parents  in  London   in  not  adopting  the  mild 
cow-pock  in  lieu   of  the    destroyer  of  human 
life,    the   small    pox:     in    the    year    1804    the 
deaths  by  the  latter   disease  had   been  reduced 
by  an  increased  inoculation  of  the  cow-pock  to 
622,   and  any  reasonable    person  from  that  cir- 
cumstance alone,  would  we  suppose  be  induced 
to  prefer  the  one  before   the   other,   but  the  re- 
sult  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortali'y  to   be 
directly  opposite,   und   the    evidence  of  facts  of 
no  avail  ;   in  the  year  iS05  the  d(  nail 

pox  had  increased  from  62  2  in  tl  ding 

year  to  1G85,  and  in  1806  they  wer,  1  i 
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London,  contribute  greatly  to  health  ;  but  there 
are  a  variety  of  circumstances   tending  to  the 
same  point.     The  greater  part   of  the  town  is 
situated  on  rising  ground  ;    the  soil  is  of  the 
best  kind  for  residence,   being  sound  and  dry  ; 
the  lower  parts  are  freed  from   moisture   by 
subterraneous  sewers  or  drains  ;    a  broad  and 
rapid   river  flowing  through  the   heart  of  the 
town,   and   agitated  twice   in   four-and-twenty 
hours  by  the  tide,  ventilates  and  purifies  the 
whole  ;  the  immense  quantities  of  water  con- 
veyed into  the  houses,  even  the  meanest,  for 
domestic  purposes,  afford  the  means  of  cleanli- 
ness, one  of  the  surest  companions  of  health. 
In  a  word,  although  the  atmosphere  of  London 
is  too  frequently  moist,   the  weather  often   in 
extremes,  and  the  change  from  one  extreme  to 
another  frequently  sudden,  yet  the  metropolis 
may  fairly  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  healthy 
in  the  world. 

During  the  four  last  years  of  the  last  century, 
Six's  thermometer  out  of  doors,  averaged  49.6  ; 
the  barometer  29.9  ;  and  the  average  annual 
depth  of  rain  was  nineteen  inches  ;  on  the  hot- 
test d?.y  during  the  four  years,  in  June  1798, 
the  thermometer  stood  at  86  ;  and  on  the  cold- 
est day  in  December,  1796,  it  fell  to  4,  in  that 
month  it  averaged  32. 1  ;  in  December  1797,  it 
;;tJ  42.7  ;  in  December  1793,  35.2  ;  and 
in  1799,  ."4.3.  There  are  shout  209  days 
in  the  year  without  rain,  and  156  in  which  it 
rains  or  snows  ;    about    12  is  the  average  of 
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days  in  which  it  snows  or  sleets  ;  the  numbef 
of  cloudy  days  when  the  sun  scarcely  ever  re- 
peal's, is  about  50  or  60  out  o[  the  209. 

Convumfifion  l  DW. 

One  caus^  of  the  general  salubrity  of  Lon- 
don may  be  traced  to  the  food  of  ks  inhabit 
Perhaps  no  city  exists  in  the  (vorldj  where  the 
laboring  people,  and  certainly  none  where  the 
middling  chsses  enjoy  so  large  a  share  in  the 
necessaries  and  inferior  comforts  of  life,  as  in 
this  metropolis  ;  and  that  liberality  of  condition 
is  no  doubt  a  powerful  agent  in  the  health,  as 
well  as  the  happiness  of  a  people.  The  great 
quantity  of  animal  food  consumed  in  London 
is  a  proof  of  the  excellent  condition  of  the  bulk 
ief  the  inhabitants  ;  for  though  there  are 
wealthy  persons  who  waste  a  great  deal  of  ani- 
mal food  in  the  composition  of  certain  dishes, 
yet  their  number  is  so  small,  that  the  waste  is 
not  to  be  taken  for  much  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  consumption. 

Animal  Food.-— .The  number  of  bullocks  anr.u- 
allyconsumed  in  London  is  estimated  at  1 10,000; 
cheep  770,000;  lambs  250,000  ;  calves  250,000; 
hogs  and  pigs,  200,000  ;  besides  animals  of 
other  kinds.  In  speaking  of  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  animal  food  in  London,  it  does  not 
give  a  perfect  idea  of  it  only  to  notice  the  num- 
ber of  animals  brought  to  market  ;  the  stran- 
ger should  see  their  size  and  line  con 
enable  him  to  judge  of  its  full  - 
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increased  consumption  of  the  metropolis  from 
its  accumulated  population,  may  be  estimated 
from  an  average  of  the  number  of  oxen  and 
sheep  sold  at  Smithfield,  viz.  from  1750  to  1758 
75,331  oxen  623,091  sheep;  from  1786  to 
1994,  108,085  oxen  707,45fi  sheep. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  number  but  in  weight 
that  there  has  been  an  astonishing  increase; 
this  has  arisen  from  the  improvements  in 
breeding  that  have  takeu  place  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. About  tho  year  1700  the  average  weight 
of  oxen  killed  for  the  London  market  was 
37Cibs  ;  of  calves  50lbs  ;  of  sheep  28lbs.  and 
imba  I8!bs  ;  the  average  weight  at  present 
is  of  oxen  SOolbs  ;  of  calves  I401bs;  of  sheep 
SOlbs  ;   and  of  iambs  501bs. 

Milk. — The  quantity  of  milk  consumed  in 
London  surprises  foreigners :  and  yet  few 
■gers  have  even  a  suspicion  of  the  amount 
of  that  consumption,  which  is  not  less  than 
6,980,000  gallons  annually.  The  number  of 
cows  kept  for  this  supply,  is  8,500  ;  the  sum 
paid  by  the  retailers  of  miik,  to  the  cov-keep- 
i-rs,  is  stated  at  317,4001.  annually,  on  which 
the  retailers  lay  an  advance  of  cent,  per  cent. 
making  the  cost  to  the  inhabitants  the  sum  of 
634,8001.  Not  content  with  this  profit, 
water  to  the  milk,  to  the  ex! 
on  an  of  a  sixth   part.     Although  the 

do  not    themselves  adulterate 
being  the  custom  for  the  retailer  to 
12 
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contract  for  the  milk  of  a  certain  number  of 
cows,  which  are  milked  by  hia  own  people)  yet 
they  are  not  whoiiy  to  be  acquitted  of  Jie  guilt; 
for  in  many  of  the  milk-rooms,  where  the  milk 
is  measured  from  the  cow-keeper  to  the  retail- 
er, pumps  are  erected  for  the  expitss  purpose 
of  furnishing  water  for  the  adulteration,  which 
is  openly  performed  in  the  presence  of  any  per- 
son  who  happens  to  be  on  the  spot. 

Vegetables  and  Fruit. — There  are  10,000  a- 
cres  of  ground,  near  the  metropolis,  cultivated 
wholly  for  vegetables,  and  about  3,000  seres  for 
fruit,  to  supply  the  London  consumption. 
The  sum  paid  at  market  for  vegetables,  annu- 
ally, is  about  645,0001. ;  and  for  fruit  about 
400,0001. ;  independently  of  the  advance  of  the 
retailers,  which  on  an  average  is  more  than 
2001. per  cent,  making  the  entire  cost  of  vegeta- 
bles and  fruit  for  the  London  supply  upwards 
of  3,000,0001.  sterling. 

Wheat,  Coals,  Ale,  and  Porter,  Vc. — The  an- 
nual consumption  of  wheat  in  London,  is 
900,000  quarters,  each  containing  eight  Win- 
chester bushels  ;  of  coals,  800,000  clnldrons, 
36  bushels  in  each  chaldron:  of  ale  and  por- 
ter,* 1,775,000  barrels,  each  containing  36  gal- 

*  The  wholesome  and  excellent  beverage  of 
porter  obtained  its  name  about  the  year  1722, 
from  the  following  circumstances.  Prior  to 
the  above- mentioned  period,  the  malt  liquors  in 
general  use  were  ale,  beer,  and  ttvo/icntiy,  an 
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Ions  ;  spiritous  liquors  and  compounds  11!    ; 
782  ;,  int,  05,000  pipes  ;  buttei 

*vvas  customary  for  the  drinkers  of  malt-Ik] 
to  call  for   a  pint  or   tankard  of  half  and 
i.  e.   half  of  ale     arid   half  of  b 
ale  and  half  of  twopenny  ;    or  half  of  beer  . 
half  of  twopenny,     in  course  of  time  it  aLo  I 
came  the  practice  to  call  for  a  pint  or 
cf  three  threads ,   meaning  a  third   of  ale,  1 
and  twopenny  ;    and  thus  the  publican  h 
trouble  to  go  to   three   casks,    and   turn   v 
cocks  for  a  pint  of  liquor.     To  avoid  this    ■ 
ble  and  waste,    a  brewer,  of  the  name  of   . 
wood,   conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  !. 
which   should  partake  of  the  united  fiavo 
ale,  beer,    and  txyojienr.y .  '  He  did  so,  and  • 
cteded,    calling  it    entire  or  entire  bun   ! 
meaning  that  it  wjs  entirely  tVom  one  ca 
butt,   and   being  a  hearty  nourishing  liq 
was  very  suitable  for  fiorters  and  other  w. 
people.     Hence  it  obtained  its  name  of  / 

Messrs.   Whitbread   and    Go's  brev 
Chiswell-street,   near  Moorfielde.  is  the  i 
in  London.     The  commodity  produced  in 
so  esteemed   to  be  of  the   best  quality  < 
brewed  in    the   metropolis.     The   quant  i 
porter  brewed  in  the    ye^r  in  this  house, 
malt   and  hops  were   at  a  moderate  pric, 
been  above  200.000  barrels.  • 

There  is  one  stone  cistern  that  com?., 
barrels,  and  there  are  4  9  larg-;  oak  ?3^     • 
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21,265,000  pounds;  and  of  cheese,  25,500,060 
pounds. 

of  which  contain  3500  barrels.  One  is  27  feet 
in  height,  and  22  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded 
with  iron  hoops  at  every  four  or  five  inches  dis- 
-,  and  towa  ds  the  bottom  it  is  covered  with 
hoops.  There  are  three  boilers,  each  of  which 
hold-;  about  5000  barrels. 

One  of  Mr.  Wutts's  steam  engines  works  the 
machinery.    ,It  pumps  the   water,  wort,    and 
ir.ds  the  malt,  stirs  the  mash-tubs,   and 
ies   the     casks    out    of  the  cellars.      It  is 
to  do  the    work  of    70    horses,     though 
of  a  small   size,  being  only  a  24  inch  cyl- 
inder, and  does  not  make  more  noise  than  a 
dng-wheel. 
Whether  the  magnitude,  or  ingenuity  of  <- 
.  ice,  is   considered,   this  brewery  is  i 

st  curiobiiies  that   is  any  whev 
,  and  little  less  than  half  a  millior 
•  ployed  in  machinery,  buildin  1  ma- 

ials. 

no'tomitfomentii    ,'v     ...i.  diction 

to  a  long  but  ill-f  lief,  that    Thames 

would  make    good    porter,   since 

his  large  brewerjj  the  vater  used  is  not  from 

but   partly  from   the  New  River, 

partly  from  a  spring  r,n  t 

quantity  of  porter  brew  ed   in   L 
exceeds      1,200.000      ] 
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fish,  Poultry,  &c — The  quantity  of  fish  <  - 
turned  in  London   is  comparatively  small, 
being  irelydear;  and  this  is  perhaps .  i 

most  culpable  defect  in  the  supply  of  the  i 
tal,  c  ■;  that  the  rivers  of  Britain,  ■ 

the  seas  round  her  copst,  teem  with  that  < 
cate  i' lid  useful  food.  There  are  not  more, 
an  average,  than  14,500  boats  of  cod  and  o 

ries  :  Whitbread,  Broivn,  and 

Meux  and  Co.  Barclay  and  Co.    Hatidbury 
Co.  and  Brown  and  Parry)  each  of  whom  lv 
annually  upwards  of  100,000  barrels.     Nex 
order  to   these   stand   Felix   Calvert    and 
Combe  and  Co.  Goodwyn  and  Co.  Elliot,  and 
John  Calvert-  and  Co.  Chives  and  CV>,  Sec. 
Account  of  Strong  Beer  brewed  from  th/ 
of  July,  l«06,toth    jthef  July,  180'. 
principal  Brew -^  of  London. 

Barrels. 
Meux  and  Co.         -        -       170 
Barclay  and  Co,  -  166,600 

Hanbury  and  Co.  -  135,972 

Brown  and  Parry  -  125,654 

Whitbread  and  Co.  -  10k25i 
Felix  Calvert  and  Co.  -  82.001. 
Combe  and  Co.         -  *     -  80,273 

Goodwyn  and  Co.  -  72.580 

Elliot  and  Co.  -  -  47.33s 

Clowes  and  Co.  -        -         38,554 

John  C  divert  and  Co.  -  37,03  s 
Hartford  aud  Co.       -       -        33,2-83 
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Sea  fish,  brought  annually  to  the  London  mar- 
ket :  exclusive  of  mackerel,  which   is  some- 
times plentiful-,   and  tolerably  cheap.     Poultry 
is  seldom  at  the  tables  of'  any  but  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious,  the.  supply  being,  owing  to  the 
state  of  agriculture,  inadequate  to  a  general 
consumption,   and  the  price  most  exorbitant. 
Although  game  is  not  sold  publicly,  the  quan- 
tity consumed  in  London   is  very  considerable, 
:   it  finds  its  way  by  presents,    and  even  by 
ndestine  sale,  to  the  houses  of  the  middling 
classes.     Venison  is  sold  in  London,  chiefly  by 
the  pastry-cooks  at  a  moderate  rate  ;  but  great 
part  of  the  whole  consumption  of  this  article, 
(which  is  c(  )  is  at  the  tables  of  the 

proprietors  of  deer-parks,  or  their  friends. 
Quality  cf  Provisions  — Provisions  in  London 
generally  of  the  most  excellent  kind.     A 
11  portion,  however,  of  the  animal  food  is 
ill  fed,  and  even  some  cf  it  unfit  for  consump- 
.  but  if  the  poor  were  aware  that  this  is  re- 
rer  than  meat  of  the  highest  price,  it 
on  be  banished  from  the  London  mar- 
's it  ought  to  be,  for  want  of  sale.     How- 
small   the  quantity  a  poor  family  can  af- 
t  )  consume,   more  nourishment  would  be 
om    half  that  quantity  of  wholesome 
and  well-fed  meat,   with   a   due   proportion   of 
vegetables.      The  improvement   lately  made  in 
the  \>rtct\   and  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,   al- 
though 'greatly  adding  to  the  bulk,  by  no  means 
tend   to  ameliorate   the   quality   of  tin 
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which,   however  it   may  astonish   in   point   of' 
size  and  fatness,  is  thus  rendered  coarse  and 
insipid. 

Quality  of  the  -flrecc/.— Bread  is  certainly  very 
seldom  adulterated  ;  if  it  be  not  by  those  ba- 
kers who  sell  under  the  assize  price,  and  per- 
haps their  professions  may  be  a  little  suspect- 
ed* The  bread,  in  genera),  is  very  fine  and 
£ound. 

Places  of  Worship,  / 

As  a  general  toleration  in  religion  prevails  in 
this  kingdom,  London  is  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  places  of  worship.  It 
contains  113   churches  of  t  ;ed  reli- 

gion ;    57  chapels  of  ease,  being  chapels  of  the 
established  religion,  in  parishes  tl  tion 

of  which  is  too  great  far  the  heir 

respective     churches;     11     Roman     Cat! 
chapel*  ;     17   churches  and  chaj 
to  foreign  protestants  ;    syn .; 
of  worship  of  the  Jews  ;  and  142 
es  or  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
English  protestants  dissenting  from    the  estab- 
lished religion  ;  making  a  total  of 

Manufactures. 
The  manufactures  of  London  are  often  over- 
looked in  the  midst  of  its  other  and  more  pro- 
minent branches  of  commerce  ;  butt  whether 
they  are  considered  in  their  magnitude  or  value, 
they  are  very  important.     They  consist  chief 
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l  une  goods  and  articles  of  elegant  use, 
.   ;h't  to  more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of 
Viiou,  such  as  cutlery,  jevselkry,  an" 
rd  silver,   japan   wave,  cut  glass,  < 
\  orfc,   and   gentlemen's  carriages  :    or  of- 
rular  articles  that  require  a  metropolis,  or 
t,   or  a  great  mart,  lor  their  consumption, 
lit,  or  sale,  such  as  porter,    English  wines, 
;;ar,    refmed    sugar,    soap,   Uc.      Nothing 
.'Sbes   the   beauty  of  many  of  the  former 
i/les  ;  nor  any  thing  the  extent  and  value  of 
lufactories  of.  the  latter  kind.     A  moot, 
tvsive  silk  manufactory  \.>  carried  on  by  the 
i.i'.ants  of  Spital  Fields,  Shoieditch,  and 
green  parishes  ;  the  persons  employ- 
.  ii  amounting  to  about  7000.     In   Clerk- 
.11,  about  the  same  number  of  persons  are 
;->ied  in  the  different  branches  of  the  watch 
.ufactory.    The  coach-builders  and  harness- 
(  rs  are  rather  numerous,  and  have  brought 
respective  works  to  such  a  high    degree 
t-fection  as  far  to  exceed,   in  point  of  ele- 
.  those  made  at  any  other  place  in  the 
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